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PLANS AND BUDGET FOR A SMALL COLLEGE. 


Att careful and impartial observers and friends of the smaller 
colleges must by this time be convinced that they stand before a 
crisis.. The momentum of tradition has almost spent its force, 
and a readjustment of some kind is inevitable and near. At the 
same time, the faith and the gifts of such men as Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons have lent new hope to those who are struggling to maintain 
these institutions and continue the valuable work which they are 
capable of rendering to the cause of education in the West. 

The small colleges owe their origin and their maintenance to 
the denominations, although local and personal interests come 
to the aid of the church motives. There is still a very general 
feeling that the atmosphere of the state university is not favorable 
to the training of religious leaders; that the philosophical, lin- 
guistic, and humanistic studies are not favored; and that the 
religious spirit is not intense and dominant, while secular and 
utilitarian aims are thought to be most powerful and respected. 
There is a deep conviction that, in order to maintain the highest 
elements of culture even in the public schools and higher state 
institutions themselves, there is a need of scholars specially 
trained to be upholders of the spiritual aims of life everywhere. 

Practically Christianity in this country is separated from 

* The grounds of this belief are stated quite fully and clearly by PRESIDENT W. 
R. HARPER, Zhe Prospects of the Smail College, 1900. 
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political control and organized by denominations. The only per- 
manent religious bodies, with legal recognition, are the denomi- 
nations, and these alone have a corporate responsibility before 
the public. There are no other voluntary religious societies 
which have the numbers, the power, and the money to care for 
endowments, provide students, and furnish the basis for a con- 
tinuous and consistent policy. This is the argument which sus- 
tains the zeal and self-sacrifice which are the life-blood of the 
small colleges. 

But, apart from denominational considerations, the small col- 
lege secures aid on purely educational grounds. Even friends 
of state universities have advocated the generous support of 
small colleges with few students as a public interest. In New 
England, side by side with the great universities, small colleges 
are drawing to themselves money and students because they pre- 
sent advantages of their own. There is a very general convic- 
tion that not more than five hundred adolescents should be 
instructed under one administration. Many of the students of 
the college grade are still adolescent, and the number of this 
class grows both absolutely and relatively with increase in popu- 
lation and wealth. The public schools send forward a growing 
host of aspirants for higher culture. The requirements of society 
are ever more exacting, and the competition in the professions 
tends to raise the standards of liberal education in candidates 
for law, medicine, teaching, and political careers. 

The statistics of attendance show, even for undergraduates 
of Harvard and Yale, much more for the wide plains of the 
middle West, that a college itself is a local magnet. The radius 
of the most intense influence of very strong schools extends not 
much more than one hundred miles. 

Since we are not now seeking to justify the existence of the 
small college, but only measuring the strength of the social 
motives which support it, we may state another strong and gen- 
eral conviction of a purely educational character. It is believed 
that the free high school, even if its standard were raised, and 
the state university cannot, or do not, meet the particular needs 
of those who seek to cultivate the spirit of classical culture, It 
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is claimed that, in this noisy and hurried age, we need to keep 
quiet places for the unfolding of a trait of character in which 
our civilization is lacking. The spiritual life of a great people 
has many sides, various tastes and forms of culture, and there- 
fore requires many kinds of schools for the satisfaction of its 
various ideals. 

A severe critic of the small colleges remarks with candor: 

In the decadence of the denominational college the West suffers a 
serious loss. The small colleges are conservators of the classics. In them 
literature and oratory are as much honored as they are put below the sciences 
in the state university. It is the experience of the writer, a state university 
graduate, that the students from the best denominational colleges of the West 
outshine the state university men in the elegances of speech, in refinement of 
thought, and in a general well-roundedness of education.’ 

The economy of living at a small college and in a rural 
neighborhood should be weighed. Many hundreds of worthy 
youths can meet the expense of living in the village institution 
who could not face the financial demands of an urban university. 
It is not merely that the cost of tuition, room rent, board, and 
laundry is lower in the local school than in the city; but the 
nearness to home diminishes the expenses of travel and increases 
the opportunities of giving assistance in the industries of home ; 
the social requirements for dress, amusements, and entertain- 
ments are less exacting. There is a Spartan simplicity of taste, 
sometimes too closely approaching to a needless coarseness, 
which makes it more comfortable for the poor lad from a farm 
than he would find it in a city school or state university. Once 
drawn into the charming circle of higher culture, the man who 
is destined by nature for a wider sphere discovers his powers 
and extends his studies at a more fully equipped institution. 

An argument of considerable persuasive force has long been 
based on the fact that the student comes into nearer and more 
intimate relations with the teacher when the number of students 
is small. With mature graduate students this argument has 
relatively less force, but in case of adolescents it may not quickly 
be dismissed. Personality is a vital factor in securing the best 
educational results with youth, and its influence is diluted in 

A. Curtis, /udependent, August 3, 1899, p. 2082. 
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great throngs when the student is constantly changing teachers 
and never has an opportunity of becoming acquainted with any 
of them. Of course, the value of personal influence depends on 
the ability and character of the teacher, and if the small college 
cannot afford to employ strong and capable men, it can lay no 
claim to any advantage on this ground. One of the objections 
to the actual practice of some colleges was thus expressed by 
an eminent authority :* 

The various sects found their colleges convenient asylums for their 
unsatisfactory pastors, and their professorships comfortable shelves for men 
not successful in their pulpits. 

One of the economic supports of the small college is local 
interest. The inhabitants of a college town have a direct finan- 
cial interest in retaining and supporting it. When there is con- 
siderable wealth in the hands of persons of public spirit, this 
becomes an important factor. 

Hitherto men of wealth have not, as a rule, been disposed to 
give large sums to state institutions. Perhaps men of business 
feel that they have done their full duty to the state when they 
have paid their taxes, which always include something for the 
school system. In the present unsettled condition of political 
affairs, business-men have not a high estimate of the honesty and 
efficiency of public management of trust funds. Rich men prefer 
to signalize their gifts, when it is possible, by connecting them 
with their own names in a conspicuous way; and they like to 
have some direct voice in the direction and use of their gifts; and 
these advantages can be secured for a time in connection with 
private corporations. Mr. W. A. Curtis said :* 

The University of Wisconsin, with its $400,000 annual income, has, all 
told, received not over $60,000 from private beneficence. The Universities 
of Virginia, Vermont, and California are the only state universities any con- 
siderable portion of whose prosperity is due to private beneficence. The 
University of Pennsylvania is not a state university, and for that matter the 
Universities of Vermont and Virginia are far more private corporations than 
are the other state universities. The Universities of Kansas and Minnesota 


tHon. A. D. WHITE, Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education 
Society, 1874, pp. 58-76. 
2 In article cited above. 
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have received several hundred thousand dollars from private individuals. 
The other state universities have received practically nothing except from 
state and national appropriations. 

The fossible disposition of the properties of the colleges may 
take one or more of the following forms: 

It has been proposed to abandon all the smaller colleges; to 
leave them to destruction or decay. We have already considered 
this plan and have given reasons for rejecting it. We shall con- 
sider simply methods of conserving all that is of value in the 
memories, ideals, and possessions of these schools. Of course, 
those institutions which cannot by any means obtain resources 
to reach a minimum standard cannot be saved. It seems probable 
that some of the smaller colleges will be reduced to the rank of 
preparatory academies, in the grade called ‘‘secondary”’ schools. 

Some of the small colleges may limit themselves to the work 
of the first years of college life, before the period of specializa- 
tion begins with later adolescence, and some may specialize their 
work and concentrate their limited means on a few important 
subjects. 

Co-operation and division of labor may possibly assist in the 
readjustment, so that the resources may be made available for 
better work. Systems of affiliation with strong colleges and 
true universities may be built up which will be of reciprocal 
advantage. Out of all this may grow a true system of higher 
education. We may take up these alternatives, which have been 
briefly but clearly formulated by President Harper, and have 
been much discussed, and consider them in some detail. 

1. One proposition for the disposition of small college prop- 
erties is that they should go to the maintenance of academies, 
preparatory schools of “secondary” rank. President Harper 
(p. 32) said: 

It is probable that a careful examination of the colleges now chartered in 
the United States would show that at least 20 or 25 per cent. are doing work 
of a character only a little removed from that of an academy. This means 
simply that the term ‘“college”’ has been misappropriated by these institu- 
tions. Surely an institution with a library of less than a thousand volumes, 


with scientific apparatus and equipment which has cost less than one thousand 
dollars, with a single building which has cost less than forty thousand dollars, 
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and with an income of less than six or eight thousand, is not in a position to 
do college work, and yet it is probably true that more than one hundred 
so-called ‘ colleges"’ belong to this category. Forty years ago such a college, 
if its small faculty had contained a fewstrong men, might have justified itself; 
but today the situation is changed, and institutions of this kind are recognized 
at a distance, if not at home, at their true worth. These, and in addition 
some that in times passed have been more prosperous, will, in the course of 
educational development, come to occupy a more honest position before the 
world, and nothing could occur which would be more advantageous to the 
cause of education. Strong academies are needed side by side with the high 
schools of the state, just as strong colleges and universities, founded by pri- 
vate means, are needed to work side by side with the universities of the state. 

While, therefore, 25 per cent. of the small colleges now conducted will 
survive, and be all the stronger for the struggle through which they have 
passed, another 25 per cent. will yield to the inevitable, and, one by one, take 
a place in the system of educational work which, in one sense lower, is in a 
true sense higher. It is surely a higher thing to do honest and thorough work 
in a lower field than to fall short of such work in a higher field. 

Before we pass from this point, however, we must consider 
some of the obstacles and difficulties in the way, and the objec- 
tions urged ; some of them based on financial and legal facts, 
some on sentiment, which is also a social fact. 

In reply to the proposal to “ reduce” the college to a lower 
rank, it is sometimes urged that it would be immoral, if not illegal, 
since the money was originally given to endow a college, and 
the founders did not make their sacrifices for a ‘mere high 
school.”” It would be breaking faith with donors, living and 
= dead, to “‘degrade”’ the old college to academic level. Further- 

more, it is claimed, the law of the state would interfere with 
diversion and perversion of the funds. 

The legal problems involved must constitute a separate sub- 
ject of investigation. Up to this time, so far as the writer is 
aware, none of the colleges have been attacked on legal grounds 
for using at least part of their funds in their preparatory depart- 
ments, and frequently these departments are larger than the 

“college proper.” In some cases funds given for a theological 
course have been used, without objection, for the college expenses. 
The theological department was dropped because it was no longer 
: needed. Why could not a year or more of the college be cut 
os down for the same reason ? 
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The whole ethical and legal problem must ultimately be 
settled, perhaps not without constitutional changes, in a way 
which will protect the public of the living generation. Cer- 
tainly no one can sustain the contention that the ‘‘dead hand” 
should so rule from the grave that all coming generations must 
be cursed by the mistakes of our ancestors. They did what 
seemed to them wisest and best; and it is not to their dishonor 
that something better than they could imagine has grown from 
their planting. 

It is urged in opposition to this policy that there is no need 
for more academies; that the public and free high schools are 
taking their place ; and that, if a college cannot be sustained, it 
would be impossible to support an institution of inferior grade. 
It is true that the high-school system is rapidly extending, even 
into county towns or union of townships. But, if we can reason 
from the tendencies in older communities, it is manifest that 
there is a large field for academies of high grade. The Exeter 
and the Andover Academies are examples in New England of 
successful and flourishing academies which fit for the old univer- 
sities. And in the West there are academies doing excellent 
special forms of work, even without endowments, because they 
are able to collect high rates of tuition. There is room for acade- 
mies of a high grade which furnish the helps of a homelike life 
for students away from home. 

Many of the high schools are naturally, perhaps properly, 
under the sway of the practical spirit of new communities in a 
commercial age, and they must give instruction chiefly to those 
who can never go to college. They cannot, therefore, in all 
cases, prepare students for the classical course in college. ° 

It may be that part of the motive for opposing the “ degra- 
dation” of the college from its traditional rank and dignity is 
not mentioned in the debate. It seems probable that academies 
would not be permitted by public opinion or law to give degrees, 
especially honorary degrees. And it is popularly believed that 
the power to confer degrees is a part source of revenue and 
influence. But the world would not suffer much if there were 
fewer D.D.’s and LL.D.’s, or if the standard of conferring such 
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degrees were raised; so this objection may be curtly dismissed. 
Its statement carries its rejection as an argument. 

2. Some of the small colleges will confine their work to the 
first two years of the traditional course. On this point President 
Harper said (p. 34): 

Another group of these smaller institutions will come to be known as junior 
colleges. I use the words “junior colleges” for lack of a better term, to cover 
the work of the freshman and sophomore years. With them may usually be 
closely associated the work of the preparatory department, or academy. 
This period of six years is, I am inclined to think, a period which stands by 
itself as between the period of elementary education and that of the univer- 
sity. The work of the freshman and sophomore years is only a continuation 
of the academy or high-school work. It is a continuation, not only of the 
subject-matter studied, but of the methods employed. It is not until the end 
of the sophomore year that university methods of instruction may be employed 
to advantage. It is not until the end of the sophomore year that the average 
student has reached an age which enables him to do work with satisfaction, 
except in accordance with academy methods. At present this consecutive 
period of preparation, covering six years, is broken at the end of the fourth 
year, and the student finds himself adrift. He has not reached the point 
where work in any of his preparatory subjects is finished. He is compelled 
to continue the same work under new and strange conditions, with new and 
strange instructors. 

. . . The motives to this change will be found in its economy, and in 
the possibility of doing thorough and satisfactory work, where today such work 
is impossible. 

There are at least two hundred colleges in the United States in which this 
change would be desirable, These institutions have a preparatory school, as 
well as a college course. The number of students in the preparatory school 
is perhaps a hundred and fifty. In the freshman and sophomore classes they 
have thirty to forty students, and in the junior and senior classes twenty to 
thirty. The annual income of these institutions is restricted for the most 
part to the fees of the students, and will average from all sources, let us say, 
eight to ten thousand dollars. In order to keep up the name of the college, 
the income is made to cover the expenses of eight years, that is, the prepara- 
tory and the collegiate departments. In order to do the work of the junior 
and senior years of the college, even superficially, when the classes are so 
small, as much of the total income is spent upon the instruction during these 
two years as upon that of the five or six years below. It is evident that, even 
with this disproportionate expenditure, the work of the junior and senior 
college years can be done only in a superficial way, because the library and 
laboratory facilities are meager, the range of instruction is very narrow, and 
a single instructor is often required to teach in three or four subjects. 
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But this is not the most significant fact. When the money paid by the 
students of the first six years has been used for the instruction of a few men 
who are working in the last two years, in order that the college may continue 
to be known as a college, there does not remain sufficient income to do justice 
to the work of the lower years. This is an attempt to do the higher work at 
the cost of the lower. Nor are examples of this kind limited to states in the 
West and South. More than one instance will be found in the state of New 
York, while in Pennsylvania and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan such 
institutions abound, 

3. President Harper has developed another suggestion which 
ought to receive full consideration in any scheme of readjust- 
ment—‘“ greater variation of type.’’ His statement is here repro- 
duced: 


The small college of America is everywhere practically of the same type. 
So far as a general plan is concerned, each coliege is a duplicate of its nearest 
neighbor. A terrible monotony presents itself to the eye of one who makes 
any attempt to study the aims and motives of these institutions. All alike 
try to cover too much ground, and, worse than this, all alike practically cover 
the same ground. A change in this respect is desirable, and inevitable. This 
change will come partly in the way of establishment of colleges for particular 
purposes. 

An example taken from the recent history of libraries in 
Chicago may illustrate this principle, both of specialization and 
of co-operation. By an agreement between the trustees of the 
great libraries — Newberry, John Crerar, and the public library — 
it was decided that each of these libraries should devote its funds 
to development in certain specified directions; the Newberry, 
having, for example, a fine medical and historical nucleus, is to 
purchase largely in those departments; the Crerar, in science ; 
the public, in general literature demanded by the public taste. 

The voluntary and non-state association has a distinct and 
valuable social function to perform. It is sometimes difficult to 
induce the people of a state to introduce new and improved 
methods of instruction or new subjects of teaching and investi- 
gation. The state universities depend upon popular support 
and must accept, in a degree, the demand of the average demo- 
cratic sentiment. Democracies at present tend to uniformity, 
and often on a rather low level. At their best they leave 
abundant room for a great variety of individual and character- 
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istic methods. The public system owes its beginning to the 
pioneer enterprises of those same people who founded the small 
colleges. The kindergarten, the manual training, and other 
novel factors have been introduced slowly and painfully by 
educating public sentiment by means of voluntary experiments 
and successful examples. 

The obvious difficulties in the way of hoping for pioneer 
service from our small colleges, as at present constituted, are 
such as these: (1) They are generally very poor, and have lim- 
ited means, and experiments generally cost a good deal of 
money. (2) In consequence of their extreme poverty, their fac- 
ulties are compelled to ‘‘grind”’ in a monotonous routine of 
text-book teaching. An instructor who is compelled to teach : 
four to eight hours a day, in as many subjects, can rarely do ] 
more than listen to recitations out of a text-book. He must ‘ 
have extraordinary energy and character if he rises much above 
this level. (3) The small colleges are the homes of ultra-con- | 
servatism, and the atmosphere in which they live is not that 
which is most favorable to discovery, intellectual enterprise, and 
scientific pioneering. 

Yet all these difficulties may be overcome. By more close 
affiliation with true universities the spirit of research and 
experiment may be breathed into the colleges; larger means of 
investigation may be opened up to the ambitious instructors, 
and fellowship in the republic of letters be promoted. By the 
policy of specialization and concentration a greater variety of 
methods will have a chance to be developed. This service 
would go far to justify the separate existence and support of the 
private colleges, would raise up friends for them among the 
most intelligent men of wealth, and would command the respect 
of the educated world. 

4. Closely connected with the preceding suggestion is the 
proposal to secure more general co-operation among the col- 
leges. The first step in co-operation has already been taken by 
the conferences now frequently held by the presidents and 
instructors of the colleges. The conferences help to secure by 
agreement greater uniformity in the terms of admission and 
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of graduation. An illustration of the value of co-operation 
between the private colleges may be found in the result of the 
controversy in Indiana. While not vouching for the accuracy 
of the statement in detail, the situation seems to have been 
about as follows: The private ‘‘ non-state’’ colleges complained 
that they had, under the former law, no representation on the 
state board of education ; and that, in consequence, their gradu- 
ates had not an equal chance with the graduates of the two state 
universities and of the state normal school. By combining 
their forces they secured the passage of a law which gave them 
the representation which they sought. 

This incident, which had many painful features, at least 
reveals the fact that there is a possibility that state aid and pow- 
erful legal and administrative assistance may be used to the 
relative disadvantage of private institutions. 

Some see in this an indication of the peril from socialism, if 
all the means of production and practically all income are under 
the control of a government by a majority, so that all individual 
and local enterprise might be enfeebled or suppressed by the 
average opinion of a majority. 

Whatever may be true of this speculation, it is certain that 
the small colleges will be forced to co-operate in order to pro- 
tect their common interests. 

The obstacles to co-operation are serious enough at present. 
Each college represents a denominational interest, and inter- 
change of teachers, as sometimes proposed, would encounter this 
denominational feeling. The very pride of the college may 
hinder its acceptance of interchange, and especially any confes- 
sion of inadequacy in its own force, however obvious this may 
be to the competent observer. 

The plan might be adopted, in some instances, of co-operation 
on the territorial basis , with an interchange of teaching special- 
ists of different sects in the same state or region. This plan 
would have the advantage of convenience and economy. Or an 
interchange of teachers of the same denomination in different 
states, a circuit of religious colleges, might be effected. This 
plan, perhaps, would be better adapted to those denominations 
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which have not yet seen their way to co-operation with other 
ecclesiastical bodies, as Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, and 
Lutherans. The plan of affiliation with universities would also 
help to promote co-operation between the affiliated schools. 
The migration of students holds a promise. It may be found 
possible to foster the custom, already familiar in Germany, and 
to some extent in the United States, of passing from one col- 
lege to another for the purpose of securing the advantage of 
special instruction from renowned teachers in particular lines. 

5. There is already a beginning in Illinois and other states 
of a system of affiliation of small colleges and academies with 
the larger universities. The state universities are naturally 
coming into close relations with the public high schools ; are 
adjusting their terms for admission to the high-school courses, 
and, in turn, are helping to raise the quality of work done in the 
high schools. The University of Michigan has been very suc- 
cessful in this direction of effort. It may be supposed that, 
before long, the denominational schools and private colleges 
will find their natural alliance with the universities which rest on 
private endowments. Here, again, President Harper, who has, 
farther than any other, pushed this scheme, may be quoted as 
an authority upon the plan and its advantages (pp. 43, 44): 

Among the advantages will be included : 

1. The intermingling of the teachers and lecturers, those of the college 
doing work in the university, and those of the university doing work in the 
college — the interchange of blood, as it were. 

2. The recognition of university appointment thus bestowed directly and 
indirectly upon the teacher of the college. 

3. The opportunities for special investigation at the university afforded 
the younger college instructors. 

4. The special assistance of many kinds which the university may ren- 
der the college in the conduct of its work. 

5. The prestige secured to the degrees of the college in view of re-en- 
actment by the university. 

6. The loan of books and apparatus to the college by the university. 

7. The establishments of scholarships and fellowships in the university 
open to students of the college. 

8. The assistance rendered in the selection of instructors. 

9. The financial confidence created, upon the basis of which larger 
endowments may be secured. 
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10. And, in general, that help which a stronger agent may furnish one 
not so strong in the accomplishment of the latter's work. 

Some such plan of federation and affiliation would bring 
into the teaching profession a stronger class of men who are 
now attracted into business, law, and medicine, and, by securing 
them higher income, would make it possible for them to do bet- 
ter and more original work. Those who have taken the Ph.D. 
degree would have a prospect of continuing in their specialties. 
The small colleges would then be more likely to have as high a 
quality of teachers as the universities. 

The difficulties in the way of co-operation are very great, 
although they are slowly disappearing. 

Sectarian policy, prejudice, and suspicion; institutional pride, 
consciousness of weakness, and inability to exchange on equal 
terms; the unwillingness of teachers to move from place to place, 
or disturb their home life; the attachment of students to particu- 
lar institutions, are among the obstacles which stand in the way 
of federated action of any formal kind. 

6. A general system of higher education in the state is not yet 
within the range of vision. The obstacles to close and genuine 
co-operation have been mentioned, and they are very formidable. 
Ultimately the economic reasons for combination, which are 
dominant in business, will become decisive. It will be seen that 
an uneconomic method is immoral waste of valuable and costly 
resources, and that the culture interests of the people demand 
that the best economic system shall be chosen. In this instance 
the interests of educational efficiency and of sound financial 
methods are at one. There are not wanting evidences that the 
belief, already quite general and strong, that religious unity is 
an object worth striving for, will join with the economic and edu- 
cational motives to bring about a more complete, sincere, and 
candid co-operation in the social task of ministering to the higher 
spiritual need of the commonwealth. 

It might be expected that we should consider the possibility 
of some of the small colleges receiving such large endowments 
that they will become large colleges, and some universities. This 
is, indeed, a bare possibility; but it has become improbable. It is 
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true that in two instances this has occurred, both of them at 
Chicago. But when we consider that the largest endowments, 
outside of these, are employed to support and extend a “junior 
college’’—as in the case of Lewis and Bradley Institutes —and 
that the requirements are immensely greater than they were a 
few years ago, and are rapidly rising, it seems hardly worth while 
to spend much time on this purely subjective optimism. 

We have enough colleges already. The real demand for a 
long time will be to help these colleges to do the work honestly 
which they claim to do, or to make some other fair disposition of 


them. 


ORGANIZATION OF COLLEGES IN CONNECTION WITH THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Professor Henry 5S. Frieze, in his baccalaureate address of 
1887, at the University of Michigan, proposed that the denomi- 
national colleges be assembled at Ann Arbor, each retaining its 
autonomy, but all working together to promote higher culture in 
the commonwealth. Said this cultivated and scholarly leader: 


It is in the possibilities of the future of this good state of Michigan that 
all the educational funds of private corporations, now dispersed here and there 
within our territory, among institutions doing or aiming to do precisely the 
same work, can be gathered together in one locality, where all may have 
access to all the privileges so munificently provided by the state, while each, 
like the colleges of Oxford, retains its own autonomy, and its own internal 
government, where every dollar expended by every individual corporation 
will be spent for some good end, yielding its full value; when the interests of 
all will be identified in a general unity of purpose, and the prosperity and 
strength of each will contribute to the success of all the rest. It would not be 
a group of colleges representing a national religious establishment, as at the 
English universities, built up around a central institution, to become, like 
them, the citadel of strength to one particular branch of the church; but it 
would be the concentration of all the educational powers of the Christian bodies 
of every name around the university to increase its power for good, while 
doubly increasing their own, and while conspiring to make what is nowa 
great center of public education a center of Christian influence, the power of 
which would make itself felt in the state and in the world as long as the state 
shall last. These funds might in time, it is true, be employed largely or 
chiefly in the teaching of theology and in raising up a home ministry of the 
gospel. But of all things that can be achieved by institutions of Christian 
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benevolence, what is more to be longed and prayed for by Christian men than 
theological schools of our own, here at home, to rear up in the very midst of 
our population a body of ministers of enlarged spirit, acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the people, acquainted with our institutions, accepting them, proud of 
them? Such a ministry, habituated in youth to kindly intercourse, through 
members of different communions, and liberalized by the free interchange of 
ideas and by the large atmosphere of a university, is precisely that which the 
divided church requires to make it one with itself, to make it also one with 
the people, to give to the church, at least spiritually united, a zeal and an ever- 
advancing power in the whole commonwealth, and in the whole Northwest. 

The advantages of this scheme are very fully, clearly, and 
cogently stated in the argument recited. The apparent disad- 
vantages and difficulties must also be considered. 

One of the difficulties is legal and financial. It has been 
found almost, if not quite,impossible to transfer property and 
funds from one place to another. Without pretending to give 
an authoritative legal opinion on this subject, it must be mani- 
fest that the inhabitants of each locality where the small college 
is situated would carry on litigation in the courts to the last 
extremity before they would give up an institution which adorns 
their town and brings to its trade a measure of profitable custom. 
Only when public opinion demanded the change with over- 
whelming majority could legislation be secured to make such a 
transfer possible. 

All the sentimental associations of each college would resist 
such a transfer; although, finally, economic necessity may break 
down this influence. 

There will be objection to this form of consolidation and con- 
centration on the ground that there are already too many 
adolescent undergraduates in one town and under one adminis- 
tration. The strong conviction growing in this country that not 
more than five hundred young men and women of the earlier 
years of college life should be gathered in one place would 
militate against this policy. 

Another objection would arise in connection with a favorite 
and influential argument for the denominational college. 

This argument was thus formulated by a colleague of Pro- 
fessor Frieze, Professor Richard Olney, who published in 1883 a 
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circular urging the members of his own denomination to sustain 
their own college at Kalamazoo. He said of himself : 


I have been somewhat intimately acquainted with the workings of Kala- 
mazoo College for thirty years, having been a professor therein ten years 
(1853-63), and having been an active member of its board of trustees since 
that time. For the past twenty years I have been a professor in our noble 
state institution at Ann Arbor, the University of Michigan. 

The arguments he uses to induce the denomination to sup- 
port its own college are: First, ‘because it is, and has ever 
been, a most efficient, direct agency for saving souls.’” He thinks 
the secular institution is not nearly so efficient in this direction. 

I see large numbers of equally hopeful members of our families going to 
college in secular schools, and from them an almost imperceptibly small 
number brought into our churches during their college course. Second, 
because it is a much-needed instrumentality for supplying Baptist ministers. 
The entire number of young men wholly or in part educated for the Baptist 
ministry in Kalamazoo College may be put at 138, or more than half the 
number of reported Baptist pastors in the state in 1882. But would not as 
large a number have gone into our university from courses of education in 
secular colleges? What light I can get does not showit. Having examined 
the University Book, containing all the graduates at the University of Michigan 
up to 1880, and the catalogue for that year, I find that the university has edu- 
cated 16 Baptist ministers, and 115 of all other denominations. In other 
words, Kalamazoo has educated, in part or in whole, during the same period, 
more Baptist ministers than has the university of all denominations combined. 
Now, in saying these things, I am saying nothing against the university; I 
am simply saying that it is not an institution planned, endowed, and controlled 
to turn out Baptist ministers, and that it is a great folly for any Christian 
denomination to rely on the university to do its work. 

His third argument is that the separate religious colleges are 
needed to prevent the secularization of all life. 

All these arguments imply the idea that the college popula- 
tion must be kept apart from the secular college, far from its 
influence, distant from its dominant forms. It might be said 
that the reason the denominational college turns out pastors is 
that the church practically obliges the young candidates for its 
ministry to attend the denominational schools. If the policy of 
sending such candidates to the state university prevailed, of 
course many more of them would be found on the rolls of the 


state institution in after-years. 
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And in respect to the argument that few are induced to 
join the church at the state university, is that not due to the 
fact that the church has neglected religious work for state 
students and has devoted its money and energies to the spiritual 
interests of the church schools ? 

Making due allowance for these considerations, it may be 
admitted that the isolation of the college does give some advan- 
tage in the cencentration of religious influences upon the limited 
number of students. 

Another plan of affiliation with the state university has been 
proposed in connection with the suggestion of Professor Frieze : 
that the colleges remain where they are, do the lower college 
work, and leave the more advanced work leading to the degrees 
of master of arts and doctor of philosophy to the state institu- 
tion. It would naturally go with this plan that the college 
should not give the degree of bachelor of arts and other bachelor 
titles independently; but that all candidates for those degrees 
should be required to pass a state examination. On this plan 
the college degrees would have all the value and the dignity 
which could be given by the state authority, and they would 
stand for thorough and efficient work; the colleges which do 
poor work would be obliged to disappear or improve their teach- 
ing force and appliances. 

Of course, the disadvantage of distance from university 
libraries, museums, laboratories, and other special advantages 
would be felt so long as the colleges remained in isolated locali- 
ties as at present; but this might be made up, in part, by send- 
ing the student to take the later courses at the university, and 
there to study the subjects not fully provided for in his own col- 
lege. In this plan the adolescent would remain during the 
formative years under the influence of his own church school, 
and would be established in habits and character before he 
mingled with the varied and incongruous population of a great 
university. 

While the preceding illustrations and schemes have been 
discussed in relation to Michigan, they are pertinent in Illinois 
and other states of the Northwest. 
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In evidence that the idea of consolidation of state and non- 
state institutions may become welcome to the denominational 
colleges of Illinois, we may advance a statement made by the 
presidents of the church colleges of the adjoining state of 
Indiana, published in the /rland Educator, December, 1898, p. 197: 

The non-state presidents do not hesitate to say that they hope for such a 
conciliation of educational interests as will lead to such a consolidation of 
working forces, represented in both the state and the non-state institutions, 
as may permit the forming of all collectively into a University of Indiana, 
exchanging credits, giving a common diploma, itself supervised by a reor- 
ganized state board. To this, so long ago as 1850, Caleb Mills, whom Richard 
G. Boone has called “the father of the system of public instruction,” looked 
forward in his fourth letter to the Constitutional Convention. The time has 
fully come when competition should in Indiana be replaced by consolidation. 
If consolidation does not come within the state, it will come with interests 
outside its limits. No loyal educator of Indiana desires such a result. 

This was signed for the presidents of the non-state colleges 
by President G. S. Burroughs of Wabash College. The letter 
indicates a method somewhat different from that of Professor 
Frieze, and shows that the idea is by no means novel. It also 
intimates a motive of such consolidation in the pressure of 
‘“‘interests outside its limits.” 


STANDARD BUDGET FOR A SMALL COLLEGE, 


In order to make as definite and accurate as possible our 
standard for judging of the right of an institution to call itself 
a ‘‘college,’’ in the present condition of affairs, economic and 
educational, we must consider what is necessary to meet the 
educational requirements of a college, and what it will cost. 

Our first estimates may be made for a “full college course”’ 
of four years. 

We may then estimate the cost for a “junior college,” includ- 
ing a preparatory course of four years, provision for the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, and—separately —an estimate for 
instruction for those who wish to enter business life at the end 
of the sophomore year. Some variations in estimates must be 
allowed for the difference of expense of living in cities and in 


small towns. 
A rather general standard has thus been formulated by a 
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writer with considerable opportunity for observation, and critic 
of the denominational policy: 


A college of three hundred students, a faculty of twenty-five, a library of 
forty thousand volumes, and the scientific equipment that a college of that 
size usually has, will give all that the undergraduate can use. The superior 
advantages that the big, apoplectic state universities give are at least counter- 
balanced by many disadvantages inherent upon their size.' 


In the discussion of the ‘‘Rogers Bill,” in recent years, it 
was urged that no college should have the legal right to confer 
degrees until it possessed a productive endowment of $100,000. 
These hints afford a starting-point for more detailed estimates 
and comparisons. The estimates which follow are made on the 
basis of experience in the administration of a small college, and 
of comparison with the experience of others in similar situations. 

1. Standard of a small college, with a full classical course 
and adequate provision for a reasonable amount of instruction 


in modern languages and natural science : 
Faculty. Medium Cost. 
Psychology, philosophy, ethics—One professor — - - - $2,500 
History and sociology— One professor - - - - 1,800 
Economics and politics — One professor - - - 1,800 
Greek— One professor - - - - - 1,800 
Two assistants at $goo each - - - - 1,800 
Latin— One professor - - - 1,800 
Two assistants at $900 each - - - - - 1,800 
English—One professor - - - - - - 1,800 
Two assistants - - - 1,800 
French —One instructor - - - 1,000 
German—One instructor” - - - - - - - 1,000 
Mathematics, chemistry, and physics— One professor - - 1,800 
Two assistants at $900 each 1,800 
Biology, zodlogy, botany—Two instructors - - - - 2,000 
Music — One instructor . - - - - - - 1,000 
Drawing — One instructor - - - - - goo 
Pedagogics must now be provided for —One professor - : 1,800 
Elocution — One instructor - - 1,000 
Physical culture— One instructor - - - - 800 


$31,000 


This standard of faculty calls for eight professors and sixteen 
instructors or assistants, twenty-four teachers in all. This esti- 
mate rests on the assumption that not more than twenty-five 


*W. A. CuRTIs, /ndependent, August 3, 1899, p. 2082. 
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students shall be taught in one class. If there is a smaller 
number of teachers, the work cannot be done thoroughly, 
because the division of intellectual labor cannot be specialized 
far enough to give time to teach each branch. If lower salaries 
are paid, even in small towns, the college will lose its best 
teachers to the high schools of the public system or to business 
and other professions, save in the rare cases where strong men 
sacrifice themselves and their highest usefulness from religious 
motives, or in the still rarer cases where men have private 
means which they are willing to use for the benefit of the col- 
lege. While such exceptional cases have been known, they are 
not frequent enough to rely upon in making up a budget of 
expenditures. 

Material equipment.—This must include grounds, buildings, 
apparatus, libraries. 

Practically the question of grounds need not enter our calcu- 
lations. We have plenty of grounds already; and almost any 
community will give land for such a purpose. Since we no 
longer have to consider the establishment of new institutions, 
but the best use of those already possessed of a campus, this 
item may be omitted from consideration. 

The necessity of providing better buildings is generally 
urgent in the case of most of our colleges. But the conditions 
vary so widely that no reliable average estimate can be made. 
From the tables furnished by the United States commissioner 
of education one can learn approximately the value of buildings 
and grounds already controlled by the better class of colleges. 

Apparatus —The cost of equipping a college with appli- 
ances for modern instruction in the elements of chemistry, 
physics, and the biological sciences may be approximately 
stated as follows: 


Chemical laboratory - - - - - - - $ 5,000 
Physical laboratory - - - - - - 5,000 
Biology, including botany and zoélogy - $5,000 to 9,000 
A good library, selected and purchased (not a collec- 

tion of patent-office reports, etc.) at least - - 40,000 
The annual additions should be at least - - - 1,000 


These estimates do not include cost of buildings. 
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The annual budget would be approximately as follows : 


Cost of instruction § - - - - - - - $31,000 
Cost of library’ - - - - - - 1,000 
Cost of repairs and improvements - - - 2,000 
Cost of additions to apparatus - - - - 1,000 
Cost of care of buildings and grounds - - - 1,000 
Cost of insurance - - - - - - 500 
Cost of financial administration - - - - 1,000 


Total annual disbursements - : - - $37,500 


INCOME. 


From endowment, $300,000, at 4 per cent. - - $12,000 
From tuition fees of 200 students at $50 per year - 10,000 
From other fees, 200 students at $5 per year - - 1,000 


Total annual income - - - - - $23,000 

It will be seen that a deficit ($14,500) must be made up by 
annual gifts until the endowment fund is raised far above 
$300,000. 

Interest is calulated at 4 per cent. This is probably now too 
high. 

Tuition fees must be kept low to compete with the state 
university and to be within reach of the class of students who 
go to Small colleges. 

2. Cost of a ‘junior college,” including a preparatory course 
(four years), and the freshman and sophomore courses. All the 
items mentioned for the full college course must here be 
repeated. Possibly the expenses might be reduced I0 per cent. 

3. Cost of a “junior college”’ without the preparatory course. 
Perhaps the expense might be reduced to 60 per cent. of that 
of a full college course on the same plane of efficiency. 

The difficulty of establishing a standard which will be fair in 
all cases is admitted. In the few and small Roman Catholic 
institutions with celibate instructors living a communal life at 
low expense the cost of instruction is considerably lower than 
for Protestant teachers who have families to support. But the 
other items of expense remain fixed for them. Many able 
teachers serve on part compensation, at less than they might 
earn in high schools or pastorates, for the sake of promoting 
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religious interests. Then there is the difference in the cost of 
living when the teachers live in villages and rural towns, have 
some ground for garden, can keep cows and poultry, and thus 
diminish the expense of living. 

Modifications of this budget could be made in various ways. 
Thus, if the number of students could be brought up to three or 
four hundred, with the same rate of tuition, the income would 
rise without corresponding increase of certain fixed expenses. 
Or if the tuition fees could be raised to seventy-five or one hun- 
dred dollars, the number of students remaining the same, the 
income would be enlarged. To diminish the number of instruc- 
tors or to lower the salaries would imply an inferior grade of 
work ; and the plan of the budget on this point must be steadily 
insisted upon in the interest of scholarship and good faith. 

In spite of all these differences, there is a tendency to uni- 
formity of conditions. With the exception of rent, the varia- 
tions in cost of living tend to diminish. Every item in the 
budget must be counted for every competing institution, and 
the number of institutions protected from competition by local 
attachments and denominational loyalty is rapidly decreasing. 
Therefore the standard based on estimates for each kind of 
expenditure may be regarded as reliable for our reasoning in 
this paper, and it is too low rather than too high, especially if 
we count on a rapidly rising demand, as we must do. 

How nearly do the small colleges approach this standard? 
Materials for an answer to this question are found in the Reports 
of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, pp. 
1904 ff. 

Taking the figures for Illinois alone, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, we find in the list of colleges and universities thirty-one 
institutions. According to our standard of twenty-four instruc- 
tors for a collegiate course, we find that five come up to or exceed 
this modest requirement, while ¢wenty-szx fall below it. Of these 
institutions, in the collegiate departments, four have fewer than 
two hundred students. TZhree only have forty thousand volumes 
or more in their libraries, while the information relating to the 
smaller libraries gives no idea of their real value. Only in sézx 
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colleges is the value of the ‘scientific apparatus” placed above 
the sum of $15,000. The requirement to have $300,000 as a 
minimum of productive funds is met by only five colleges. The 
standard of income from tuition fees ($10,000) is attained by 
twelve colleges; and from productive funds ($12,000) by five 
colleges. The rate of tuition fees in the budget is set down as 
$50 per year, and five colleges are able to collect this rate or 
more. These figures show that the budget itself is within the 
range of the practicable, but that it condemns the majority of 
the colleges for claiming the name and privileges of a college. 
Similar comparisons could easily be made for other states in the 


West. 


THE LEGAL REGULATION OF EXISTING COLLEGES IN ILLINOIS. 


Pending the slow and uncertain progress of the movements 
for readjustment already discussed, we come here to consider 
what the people of the commonwealth ought to do to regulate 
the action of the colleges which owe their corporate existence 
to the charters or articles of incorporation granted by the state. 
This is a problem which is exciting the most intense feeling 
throughout the state, especially among the partisans of the small 
colleges. 

The first question of regulation relates to the giving of 
diplomas, certificates, and degrees. 

It is notorious that the degrees granted by many of our col- 
leges and professional schools are tainted more or less with 
fraud. As there is no legal standard, or even any common 
understanding and agreement, our degrees are frequently a topic 
of derision at home, and are simply ignored abroad, unless they 
are accompanied by extraneous evidence of their value. 

In fact, many obscure institutions help to maintain themselves 
by granting degrees whose only social and economic value is 
given by the honor reflected from the degrees given by the 
stronger institutions. 

That a moral principle is grossly violated, that deception is 
practiced and wrong done, there can be no doubt. In the case 
of the medical and dental degrees the danger to health and life 
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is so obvious that it can be made sensible to any intelligent per- 
son. But in the case of the bachelor of arts, master of arts, 
doctor of divinity, doctor of laws, and other academic and hon- 
orary degrees, it is not so easy to prove the immorality to any 
except very conscientious persons. Even the degree of doctor 
of philosophy is not secure. 

The highest educational authorities have pronounced judg- 
ment on the subject. The National Educational Association in 
1897 voted: 

Resolved, That the state should exercise supervision over degree- 
conferring institutions through some properly constituted tribunal bearing 
power to fix a minimum standard of requirements for admission to or gradu- 
ation from such institutions, and with the right to deprive of the degree. 
conferring power institutions not conforming to the standard so prescribed. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, at a meeting held in Chicago in April, 1898, unani- 
mously recommended that a law be enacted in the several states 
represented in that body looking to the protection of the 
degrees." 

As to the legal right of the state to regulate degrees there 
can be no question. The charters and articles of incorporation 
expressly state this right in various forms. A standard of schol- 
arship and efficiency was affirmed at the very outset. Many of 
the states have already made such regulations. 

The American Bar Association, a competent authority, has 
denounced the action of certain law schools which give degrees 
on false grounds. At a meeting in Saratoga in 1898 it voted 
unanimously disapproving 


the policy which now generally prevails in the several states, and which makes 
it possible for persons to organize law schools and confer degrees without 
reference to the length of the course of study or the qualifications required 
for admission and graduation of students ; and that this association believes 
that the degree-conferring power should be subject to strict supervision ; and 
that this association emphatically disapproves of the conferring by law schools 
of the Ph.D. degree, or any other than the strictly law degree. 


Among the regulative measures proposed are the following: 


*See article by H. W. RoGers (Zd. Rev., Vol. XVII, p. 269, March, 1900), who 
recites the action of New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 
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The foundation of legislation must be laid in a system of 
uniform accounts and reports to a central state official. Until 
the legislative or administrative officers know the resources and 
activities of the colleges, no rational system of control can be 
carried into effect. The principle of publicity is vital. 

The legislature should fix reasonable conditions for the pri- 
mary establishment of colleges. In many states the only for- 
mality required for the founding of a college is to file the 
articles of association with the secretary of state, with no 
more ceremony than attends the incorporation of a business 
firm which proposes to manufacture tin plate or cloth. In 1895 
Professor Knight could say of twenty-six states that the cor- 
poration is not required to 
have a building, a piece of apparatus, a book in the library, or a dollar of 
endowment; nor is there any direction or specification as to the character or 
scope of the course of study. So far as the statute book is concerned, the 
college so founded may confer any ordinary degree at the end of any course 
of study it chooses to establish, or even upon any person it pleases, without 
requiring that he should have studied anything. 

Professor Knight further proposes that (@) it might be 
required that property at least to the value of $100,000 or 
$125,000 should be owned as a condition of conferring degrees. 
This would prevent the establishment of quack colleges. (é) 
The standard of admission to the freshman class might be made 
equivalent to the average work represented by the diplomas of 
the ten largest high schools in the state. (¢c) A requirement 
that no baccalaureate degree should be conferred before the 
completion of a course of study representing the equivalent of 
three or four years’ work above the grade of admission to the 
freshman class would guarantee the quantity, if not the quality, 
of work represented by a collegiate diploma. 

In the Illinois legislature of 1899 an attempt was made to 
correct the abuses of the degree-conferring power. The bill, 
whose provisions are given herewith, was introduced for this 
purpose, and it was strongly supported by the leading educa- 
tors of the commonwealth. But it was defeated, owing to the 
opposition of institutions which found that the interference of a 
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state board of supervision, armed with legal powers, might take 
from them their customary privileges. 

The bill, introduced in the senate of the state of Illinois, 
March 2, 1899, read as follows: 


A bill for an act to amend an act entitled, “An act to revise the law in 
relation to universities, colleges, academies, and other institutions of learn- 
ing,” approved March 24, 1874, in force July 1, 1874, by adding to said act 
secs. 5, 6, 7, 8, and g. 

SECTION I. Be it enacted by the people of the state of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the general assembly: That an act entitled, “An act to revise the 
law in relation to universities, colleges, academies, and other institutions of 
learning,” approved March 24, 1874, in force July 1, 1874, be amended by 
adding to said act secs. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, as follows : 


* * 


* * * 


* 


* 


* * * 


Sec. 5. There is hereby established a commission, to be known as the 
educational commission of Illinois, to be composed of six citizens of this state 
possessing the requisite qualifications, not more than three of whom shall be 
selected from any one political party, to be appointed by the governor with 
the advice and consent of the senate, The first members shall be appointed, 
two for two years, two for four years, and two for six years, and thereafter 
two members shall be appointed every two years to succeed those whose 
terms expire, to hold their office for six years and until their successors are 
appointed. The term of office shall commence on the first day of July next 
after appointment. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be eligible to appointment as commissioner who 
is a member of the faculty, board of trustees, or who is in any manner con- 
nected with or interested in any institution empowered to confer degrees, and 
any commissioner becoming so interested shall z/so facto forfeit his office as 
commissioner, 

Sec. 7. The said commission shall organize by electing one of its mem- 
bers president and another secretary. A full and complete record shall be 
kept of all their official proceedings, and it shall make a report annually to 
the governor, which shall be published by the secretary of state the same as 
the reports of the other commissions or boards. The members of said com- 
mission shall serve without pay. 

Sec. 8. The said commission shall,as soon as may be after its appointment 
and organization, prescribe and publish such requirements for the granting 
of degrees as it shall deem adequate. And thereafter only such institutions 
as conform to requirements prescribed shall grant any degree. 

Sec. 9. Whoever as president, dean, secretary, director, trustee, or other 
officer of any institution, or any supposed institution, shall grant any degree, 
or be concerned in any way in the granting of the same, or making or issuing 
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any certificate thereof, except as herein provided, shall for each offense be 
fined not less than ten dollars ($10) nor more than two hundred dollars 


($200). 

The opposition of the purely fraudulent colleges which do 
no teaching, or next to none, and exist merely for the purpose 
of defrauding men who are willing to buy fraudulent diplomas, 
was one of the obstacles to the passage of this bill. This is a 
disgrace to Chicago and I! linois, and has injured us throughout 
the civilized world. 

There was also the antagonism of professional schools which 
do, indeed, give some instruction, but depend almost entirely 
on the fees of students for support, and whose resources are 
utterly inadequate. Mercenary motives and private ambitions 
are at the basis of this kind of opposition. 

The opposition of the small colleges which have long been 
accustomed to confer degrees, from bachelor to doctor of laws 
and doctor of divinity, was a factor. 

Some of the arguments used by the private colleges are fal- 
lacious; as, for example, that the state has no right to interfere 
with the management of private and denominational institu- 
tions; that it is tyranny to inflict supervision and restrictions 
upon them. Since the colleges collect money from the public 
and from students, surely the community has a right, and it is 
its duty, to see that contracts are kept in good faith. We have 
laws preventing the adulteration of goods, fixing the standard of 
medical and legal practice, and the preparation for teaching. It 
should be decisive on this head that these colleges owe their 
legal existence, their power to hold property free from taxation, 
and to confer academic honors, to the legislature ; and in accept- 
ing corporate rights the institution thereby voluntarily makes a 
contract with the state to meet certain requirements. Supervi- 
sion is a logical and necessary part of this arrangement. 

Most of the private colleges profess to be religious, Chris- 
tian institutions; to build upon a foundation nobler than that of 
the more utilitarian and secular basis of the public system. It 
is on this plea that they collect money from their friends, and 
it is on this ground that overzealous partisans often publish 
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assaults on the state educational institutions. The literature of 
the subject is full of criticisms of the state education on the 
ground that it is ‘“‘ godless ;"’ that the state institutions have low 
moral standards; that it is dangerous to the character of young 
people to permit them to live under these influences. Such 
attacks are more rare and feeble than they once were, but they 
have by no means ceased. 

What shall we say, then, to those who at the same time claim 
superior moral advantages for their clients, while persisting in 
opposing measures which give promise of making all institutions 
do what they contract to do? It would seem that no law should 
be needed to induce these trustees and faculties of religious col- 
leges to revise their catalogues and their customs of giving 
degrees to correspond to the very highest ethical requirements. 

That which the more inefficient colleges fear will probably 
occur. Without the degree-giving power, which depends on 
legislative grant, the financial support of some of the institu- 
tions will instantly or gradually be removed. This will be true 
of those that are plainly fraudulent, those which give (or rather 
sell) degrees, but offer no instruction, or only nominal instruc- 
tion. 

The smallest and weakest colleges would more quickly dis- 
appear and be saved a lingering and painful death, to which 
some of them are doomed at any rate. Those schools which 
have a larger measure of vitality and financial strength would 
simply adjust themselves to the situation and seek by all means 
to deserve the honor, privilege, and advantage possessed by 
degree-conferring educational corporations. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
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IX. SOCIOLOGY AS THE DIVISION OF LABOR. 


Tue excellent work of Professor Emile Durkheim, of the 
University of Bordeaux, on the division of social labor’ obviates 
the necessity of entering into a detailed consideration of this sub- 
ject. He has treated it from the historical, the economic, and the 
sociological points of view, and has not neglected the important 
biological aspect of the physiological division of labor. He 
admits that the ancients entertained the conception and cites a 
line from Aristotle’s NMicomachean Ethics, but he does not point 
out how near Plato came in his Zaws to formulating the whole 
principle. He credits the modern doctrine to Adam Smith 
without qualification, and does not show how much of it he 
borrowed from Ferguson.3 He also properly credits Comte with 
being the first to show that the law has a much broader signifi- 
cance than the economists supposed. It is, in fact, essentially a 
sociological law. But M. Durkheim has expanded it until at 
his hands it becomes virtually coextensive with sociology itself. 
The economists have sufficiently lauded the subject, so that both 
Comte‘ and Mill’ have admitted that its importance has been 
sometimes overestimated. Certain extremes to which it is often 
carried, and evils which it thereby causes to social welfare, have 
been sufficiently emphasized, and M. Durkheim has not over- 
looked this aspect of the subject. 

"EMILE DurKHEIM, De /a division du travail social: Etude sur organisation 
des sociétés supérieures, Paris, 1893. 

2 Ex 5) rovrwy mhelwre exacra ‘yiyveras Kal Kal pdov, els ev 


kal Kaip@, Aywr, rpdrryn.— PLATO's Republic, 370, C. 

3ADAM FERGUSON, Essay on the History of Civil Society, 1767. See the seventh 
edition, 1814, pp. 305, 306, 364ff. Ferguson, who was a friend of Adam Smith, 
generously conceded to him all the merit of discovering this principle. 

4 Philosophie positive, Vol. IV, pp. 429, 430. 

SJOHN STUART MILL, “Chapters on Socialism,” Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXXI, 
April 1, 1879, p. 520. 
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As illustrating M. Durkheim’s large claims for the division 
of labor, we may note his remark on p. 375 that ‘in determin- 
ing the principal cause of the progress of the division of labor 
we have determined at the same time the essential factor in 
what we call civilization.”” I long ago defined material civiliza- 
tion as ‘the utilization of the materials and forces of nature.” 
I always recognized, however, the immaterial or spiritual element 
in civilization as distinct from this, but not independent of it, 
and indeed as realizable only in a very slight degree without it. 
The spiritual life of man may be regarded as a function of his 
physical life, and only capable of a high development when the 
latter has reached a certain stage at which the higher psychic 
attributes are liberated andallowedtoact. The division of labor, 
therefore, as a factor in civilization must depend upon the degree 
to which it contributes to the utilization by man of the materials 
and forces of nature. For my own part I look upon invention 
and labor as the chief factors, and the division of labor as simply 
the natural and necessary method spontaneously adopted for 
economizing the results of invention and labor, This does not, 
however, detract from its importance, and if anyone is capable 
of imagining a series of inventions looking to the production of 
material goods such as has taken place, and the amount of labor 
necessary, with the aid of those inventions, to produce the goods, 
all going on throughout human history without any division or 
specialization of that labor, sucha one is in position to apotheosize 
the division of labor. It is, however, rather to be regarded as a 
part of the invention, viz., the devising of a method of economi- 
cal labor. And if it is no more than nature has always done in 
the physiological division of labor, this is only one more of the 
innumerable instances of the identity in the mode of operation 
of instinct and reason in accomplishing the same economical 
result. Indeed, it might be shown that the chasm between 
physiological and social division of labor is not as wide as it 
seems, and that, on the one hand, the higher animals seem to 
exercise a modicum of reason, while, on the other, the lowest 
human races have been guided to the little that they have applied 
the principle by something closely approaching an instinct. 
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And still all this does not derogate from the value of the 
social division of labor. Looked at as such, and not merely as 
an economic device for the more rapid production of wealth, it 
means nothing less in its fullest application than that each mem- 
ber of society is in reality always working for every other 
member, while, on the other hand, every other member is always 
working for him. This is the sociological statement of the law, 
which is the prime factor at least in the production of social 
solidarity. Its economic aspects have been sufficiently dwelt 


upon. 
X. SOCIOLOGY AS IMITATION. 

It would scarcely be supposed a priori that imitation could 
be worked up into a system of sociology, yet M. Gabriel Tarde 
has accomplished this feat. In his fine series of books, Zhe 
Laws of Imitation (1890), Social Logic (1895), and Universal 
Opposition (1897), not to speak of several others making col- 
lateral applications of his principles or summarizing them, he 
has made imitation the corner-stone of a philosophical edifice 
that is remarkable in many respects. As a system of sociology 
it is too well known to need exposition. The idea of imitation 
as a social factor is, of course, not new. Schopenhauer declared 
that history made a false claim in pretending to be ‘always tell- 
ing different things, 
when it, from beginning to end, is only constantly repeating the same 
thing under other names and another garb. The true philosophy of history 
consists, then, in the view that in all these endless changes and their confu- 
sion we have continually before us only the same unchangeable essence 
which is the same today as yesterday and always. It should thus recognize 
the identity in all the events of ancient as well as of modern times, of the 
East as well as of the West, and, in spite of all the differences in the special 
circumstances, in the costumes and the modes, it should perceive everywhere 
the same humanity." 

Leibnitz characterized human progress as a_ psittacism.? 
Comte on several occasions indulged in profound remarks bear- 
ing on the general subject. Speaking of the laws of mechanics 
as typical of the order of nature, he says: 

* Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, third edition (Leipzig, 1859), p. 506. 
°Cf. DE GREEF, Le transformisme social (Paris, 1895), p. 336. 
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Positivism represents each one of them as the necessary germ of a greater 
law which belongs to all the phenomena of activity, although at first it may 
seem to be limited to those of motion. Thus Kepler’s law becomes a par- 
ticular case of the law of persistence which reigns everywhere and whence 
are derived, for example, habit in living beings and the conservative instinct 
in society In the same way Galileo’s law is connected with the general law 
which always reconciles the action of the parts with the existence of the 
whole, and from which there results in sociology the fundamental harmony 
between order and progress.’ 

In his chapter on the “Positive Theory of Human Lan- 
guage” he does ample justice to imitative expression (expression 
mimique ) as the initial step, and traces it up through imagination, 
art, music, poetry, and prose.? Miss Sarah E. Simons has 
recently called attention? to the fact that both Bagehot and Sir 
Henry Maine anticipated Tarde in many of his leading ideas. 
N. K. Michailovsky in a work first published in Russian* in 
1882, entitled Zhe Heroes and the Crowd, goes over much of the 
ground of Tarde’s works, and anticipates a large amount of what 
has been said by Le Bon and others relative to the collective 
mind. But this is, to all who do not read Russian, a sealed book 
as yet. 

It is not, then, the idea of imitation as an important social 
factor newly launched by M. Tarde upon the world that justifies 
its treatment here ; it is only because he has so expanded—I had 
almost said, exaggerated—the conception as to make it embrace 
a complete system of sociology that it merits such treatment. 
When he says that “society is imitation, and imitation is a species 
of somnambulism ;” 5 that ‘“‘the result of imitations is the only 
thing that interests history, and is its true definition;’’® that 
“the supreme law of imitation seems to be its tendency toward 
an indefinite progression ;’’? that ‘science consists in consider- 
ing any reality under these three aspects: repetitions, opposi- 
tions, and adaptations,’’* he has opened a field so large that it 

1 Politique positive, Vol. 1, p. 494. 20p. cit., Vol. II, chap. iv. 

3A MERICAN JOURNAL OF SocIoLocy for May, 1901, Vol. VI, pp. 818, 819. 

4 Heroi i Tolpa, Russkoe Bogatstvo, 1882; republished in his collection of essays 
entitled Sochineniya, Vol. II, 1896, pp. 95-190. 

SLots de limitation, 2° édition, p. 95. 

SOP. cit., p. 151. 7 Op. cit., p. 395. 8 Lots sociales, p. 10. 
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is entitled to be called a system of philosophy. The latitude he 
gives to the terms ‘imitation,’ “repetition,” opposition,” and 
“invention” makes it in fact acosmic philosophy. Still, his point 
of view is always sociological or psychological, and, as in the case 
of Bagehot, we are surprised to see how many cosmic laws can 
be seized, as it were, by their tops, and clearly formulated in 
terms that are intelligible to those chiefly familiar with the 
sciences lower in the natural scale. This is what M. Tarde has 
done. His terminology is strictly sociological and psychologi- 
cal, and therefore his philosophy seems to be wholly new. It 
is not until the homologues of his leading terms are found in 
the other sciences that it is seen that the laws and principles are 
all thoroughly well known, but rarely had anyone perceived 
that these physical, chemical, and biological laws hold true of 
mind and society. 

M. Tarde has not wholly neglected to point out these homolo- 
gies, but he has never brought them all together in one place or 
attempted to arrange them systematically. He occasionally 
throws them in incidentally in a manner to convey to the reader 
the impression that he first arrived at his principles as exem- 
plified in the most complex phenomena, and that their applica- 
tion in the less complex fields occurred to him in the progress 
of his thinking and writing, and were noted as they were per- 
ceived and used as illustrations. It is in his little work on the 
Social Laws, published in 1898, an English translation of which 
has appeared in America,’ that the principal correlations of the 
kind here considered have been made. It is here that he says: 

After these lengthy preliminaries, the time has come when it would be in 
place to set forth the general laws governing imitative repetition, which are 
to sociology what the laws of habit and heredity are to biology, the laws of 
gravitation to astronomy, and the laws of vibration to physics.” 

In a footnote on p. 28 of the Laws of Imitation, 1895, he men- 
tions the resemblance of imitation to heredity, and on p. 159 of 
the same work we find rather vague allusions to physical corre- 
lations; but his statement in his Logigue sociale (p. 123), that 


*G. TARDE, Social Laws: An Outline of Sociology, translated from the French by 
Howard C. Warren, etc., New York, 1899. 
? Op. cit., p. 61 (p. §2 of the French edition). 
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imitation corresponds exactly with memory, and is, in fact, social 
memory, shows that he had then (1895) scarcely gone below the 
psychologic plane, and even here had imperfectly seized the 
relation, since the psychologic homologue of imitation is rather 
what Professor James so happily terms ‘‘the stream of thought,’’’ 
which takes the place in modern psychology of the old, obsolete 
notion of ‘states of consciousness.” Ina review of the Soctal 
Laws,? in which Tarde’s whole system was more or less fully 
considered from the present point of view, I pointed out what 
I regard as the homologues of his leading terms in physics and 
biology. They only need be stated here. Thus, the cosmic 
homologue of imitation (which involves repetition) is causation, 
while its biologic homologue is heredity; the cosmic or physi- 
cal homologue of opposition is collision, and its biologic homo- 
logue is the environment; the cosmic homologue of invention 
is evolution, of which variation, the biologic homologue, is only 
a special case. The product of the co-operation of heredity 
with the environment is variation, and the product of the 
co-operation of causation and collision is evolution. In the 
same sense the product of the co-operation of imitation and 
opposition is invention. Adaptation merely expresses the direc- 
tion that evolution, variation, and invention shall take, and the 
limits of their possible action. It is the same in all departments 
of nature, and is the synthesis of all the forces involved. They 
are all, working together, essentially constructive. 


XI. SOCIOLOGY AS UNCONSCIOUS SOCIAL CONSTRAINT. 


Quite a school of sociologists has recently arisen which 
holds, under varying forms and with a varying terminology, that 
the principal social fact is an unconscious coercion of the mem- 
bers of society to do, or refrain from doing, certain things. 
This coercion is fever physical, but always moral, z. ¢., psychic. 
It is mainly negative, forbidding action, but is also often posi- 
tive, requiring action. Its earliest and best-known form is that 
which is called by Spencer ‘‘ceremonial government,” a clear 

SWILLIAM JAMES, Zhe Principles of Psychology (New York, 1890), Vol. I, pp. 


224 ff. 
® Science, New Series, Vol. X1, February 16, 1900, pp. 260-63. 
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definition of which is given in the first paragraph of his Cere- 
montial Institutions, a work which contains so many illustrations of 
the principle as applied to uncivilized races that no time need 
be spent in discussing this aspect of it. 

That something similar to ceremonial government exists 
among civilized peoples has also been more or less clearly per- 
ceived, but rarely has this relation been pointed out. As in the 
case of superstitions among moderns who look upon the scarcely 
worse superstitions of both ancient and savage peoples as some- 
thing gross and absurd, so the ceremonial government that exists 
in the most enlightened communities is not recognized as such, 
and is usually accepted simply as a matter of course. But keen 
analyzers of human nature perceive that all men at all times are 
hedged about by a social code which, though unwritten, is as 
binding as the most rigid statute laws. Dr. Carpenter says : 

While the early Habits are thus ina great degree determined for each 
individual by the famz/y influences under which he is brought up, he soon comes 
under those socia/ influences which in a great degree shape the future course 
of his Mental life, constituting that aggregate which was designated by the 
Greeks as the Néuos. This term (sometimes translated “ custom” and some- 
times “law’’) may be considered as expressing the custom which has the force 
of daw, and which is often far less easily changed than any written law; 
becoming so completely ingrained in the Constitution of a People or Class, 
as to constitute a “second nature,” which only a long course of the “ disci- 
pline of circumstances” can alter." 

If the action lies clearly within the sphere of duty, it is 
characterized as ‘“‘moral,’’ and actions of this class are well 
understood to be subject to the moral law. But perhaps a 
majority of the actions that are performed from this sort of 
impersonal compulsion are morally indifferent, and for these 
there is no name. Mr. Spencer says: 


A further component of the ethical consciousness, and often the largest 
component, is the represented ofinion of other individuals, who also, in one 
sense, constitute an authority and exercise a coercion. This, either as 
actually implied in others’ behavior, or as imagined if they are not present, 
commonly serves more than anything else to restrain or impel. How large 
a component this is, we see in a child who blushes when wrongly suspected 


"WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, Principles of Mental Physiology, etc. (New York, 
1875), p. 362. 
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of a transgression, as much as when rightly suspected ; and probably most 
have had proof that, when guiltless, the feeling produced by the conceived 
reprobation of others is scarcely distinguishable from the feeling which would 
be produced by such reprobation if guilty. That an imagined public 
opinion is the chief element of consciousness in cases where the acts ascribed 
or committed are intrinsically wrong, is shown when this imagined or 
expressed opinion refers to acts which are not intrinsically wrong. The 
emotion of shame ordinarily accompanying some gross breach of social con- 
vention which is morally indifferent, or even morally praiseworthy (say 
wheeling home the barrow of a costermonger who has lamed himself), may 
be quite as strong as the emotion of shame which follows the proved utter- 
ance of an unwarranted libel —an act intrinsically wrong." 

Professor James quotes Darwin’s fine analysis of this subject 
from the physiological point of view, to which he appends the 
following footnote: 

“ The certainty that we are well dressed,” a charming woman has said, 
*‘ gives us a peace of heart compared to which that yielded by the consola- 
tions of religion is as nothing.”’? 

Thoreau somewhere speaks of the sense of shame he expe- 
rienced in coming in from a ramble with dust on his shoes and 
clothes, and meeting his well-dressed townsmen, who were 
mentally incapable of appreciating his love of nature. I am 
myself very sensitive to the violation of proprieties, and often, 
contrary to all my reasoning about it, on coming in by daylight 
from a botanical excursion, carrying the insignia of my Fach, 
and looking rude and uncouth as the effects of a long jaunt in 
the woods, I have suffered excruciating agony over the fear, 
and sometimes the fact, of meeting someone who knew me and 
could but wonder at my plight. This irrational slavery to 
social propriety is no doubt a serious obstacle to the study and 
enjoyment of nature, and naturalists and artists adopt all sorts 
of devices to overcome it. Only by making an outing fashion- 
able, or by accomplishing it in a fashionable way, can the evil 
be avoided; hence regular outing habits and neatly made appa- 
ratus for work. Sketching is perfectly en régle, and my botani- 
cal portfolio was a godsend, because with it I was supposed to 
be sketching. Skilled labor, too, is respectable, and when 
* Principles of Ethics, Vol. 1, pp. 336, 337- 

? WILLIAM JAMES, Zhe Principles of Psychology (New York, 1890), Vol. II, p. 431. 
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geologizing around cities my geological hammer is my passport, 
because | am always repairing telegraph wires —an illusion that 
I am careful not to dispel. 

But the principle is still broader than the illustrations thus 
far given would imply. M. Durkheim has identified it with 
social constraint, and defines the principal social fact as “any 
mode of action capable of exercising an external constraint 
upon an individual; or which is general throughout a given 
society having an existence of its own, independent of its indi- 
vidual manifestations ;’’* and he further says that ‘‘a social fact 
is recognized by the power of external coercion which it exer- 
cises or is capable of exercising over individuals.” ? 

M. Fouillée uses the expression ‘collective determinism "3 
for practically the same principle, which would be excellent but 
for a certain ambiguity in the word “determinism,” and its much 
more frequent use as the other of free will. 

The expression ‘social imperative’ seems to have been first 
used by Professor Ludwig Stein, of the University of Berns It 
is among the happiest contributions to sociological terminology. 
It is naturally affiliated upon Kant’s categorical imperative, 
which covers all cases of ethical or moral action, and it may be 
extended to take in all the fields of unconscious or impersonal 
constraint not coming under the categorical imperative. It is, 
therefore, rather to be regretted that Professor Stein should 
divide it up and enumerate other alleged imperatives, such as 
religious, political, juridical, artistic, scientific, etc.’ These are 

* EMILE DuRKHEIM, Zes régles de la méthode sociologigue (Paris, 1895), p. 19. 

* Op. cit., p. 15. 

3 ALFRED FOUILLEE, Le mouvement positiviste et la conception soctologique du 
monde (Paris, 1896), p. 242. 

4As this expression was being freely used in America without indication of 
source, I wrote to Professor Stein early in 1899 to ask him when he had first used it. 
In his reply, dated April 18, 1899, he says: “I have been using the expression ‘social 
imperative ’ (soctaler Befeh/) in my lectures for the past ten years, but only published 
it in my Archiv fiir Philosophie in 1896.” In the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocI- 
OLOGY for September, 1896, Vol. II, p. 257, Dr. Ross uses this expression. In con- 
versation with him he was unable to give the source, and said it must have then 
“in the air.” 

5 Revue internationale de sociologie, V* année, janvier 1897, pp. 62, 63. 
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all social imperatives, if they are imperatives at all in this sense, 
7. é., unconscious and impersonal influences determining con- 
duct. In his large work" Professor Stein has formulated the 
social imperative, partially paraphrasing the language of Kant’s 
celebrated rule of conduct, as follows: 


So act as, in each of thy actions, to strengthen not only thine own life, 
but at the same time that of thy fellow-men, but especially to insure and to 
elevate that of future generations. 


The conception which we are considering also includes all 
that Dr. Ross has denominated “ social control,’’? as well as the 
co-ordinate phenomena which he calls “social influence,”’ the 
two together constituting ‘social ascendency.’’3 Although he 
says that social control is “ purposive and at its inception con- 
scious,” still in reading his book we see that he is dealing as 
much with unconscious and impersonal forces as do ceremonial 
government and social imperatives. Dr. Ross has written a 
book that is at once brilliant and profound. It fairly sparkles 
with happy phrases, quaint words, and pat illustrations, and 
deals with a recondite subject in a scholarly and masterly way. 
His style as well as his theme recalls Tarde’s works, but he 
never causes the reader to lose the main thread in a maze of 
illustrations and digressions. He has laid all history, science, 
and philosophy under tribute, and writes with all the ease and 
grace of a Macaulay. This work, which consists of a series 
of papers previously published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLoGcy, now brought together, revised, and expanded, is 
probably the most important contribution thus far made to the 
genesis and essential nature of social order. When he says, 
“the truth just coming into focus, that all groups and organs con- 
stantly exercise manifold cohesive pressures and attractions upon their 
units, is a discovery of the first order, and cannot fail to influence 
the future of social science,’’* he sounds a clear note, and one 


* Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie (Stuttgart, 1897), p. 705. 


?EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross, Soctal Control: A Survey of the Foundations of 
Order, New York, 1901. 


>See this JouRNAL, Vol. I, p. §19; also Social Control, preface, pp. vii, viii. 


4This JouRNAL, Vol. III, p. 822. 
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that is in perfect harmony with the sociological thought of 
today. It is a paradox that the things that are most familiar 
are the least perceived, and these silent powers that make for 
social order, like the air we breathe, because they press equally 
in all directions, are not felt. It required a Priestley to discover 
them in the sociological laboratory. Further researches in this 
fruitful direction will doubtless carry the principle back toward 
the biological plane and show that a large part of social control 
is or once was a true social selection, and that much of the spirit 
of submission to social imperatives has become constitutional 
through a long process of elimination of the unfit, z. ¢., the unso- 
cial. It is beginning to be seen that the moral code, conformity 
to which has always seemed to depend upon the free will of the 
agent, is really, when broadly interpreted, self-enforcing, and 
now we are brought to realize that the conventional code also is 
self-enforcing, and that social as well as moral action is deter- 


mined. 
OF RACES. 


AS THE STRUGGLE 


XII, SOCIOLOGY 

I will terminate this enumeration of the principal systems of 
sociology with a brief reference to the doctrine of the struggle 
of races. I do not put this last because I regard it of less 
importance than the others, nor is the brevity of the treatment 
due to any disposition to disparage the doctrine. On the con- 
trary, so far as the claim is concerned to the merit of really 
constituting sociology, I regard this principle, when seen in its 
full extent, with all its collateral implications, as coming much 
nearer to the establishment of this claim than any single one of 
those that have been considered. This is the ground of my 
apparent neglect of it here. It forms so large a part of my own 
conception of sociology that it will be necessary to deal with it 
extensively elsewhere. It opens up in the only satisfactory way 
the whole question of the origin and, through this, of the true 
nature of society itself. 

To Professor Ludwig Gumplowicz is due the merit of having 
brought this subject fully and squarely before the world. Of 
course, as in all such movements of human thought, earlier 
writers had given out more or less distinct adumbrations of the 
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idea. Hobbes’s notion of a universal struggle scarcely ranks as 
such an adumbration. Heraclitus came much nearer to it when 
he said that war was the mother of all things. The struggle for 
existence in the animal world, which results in evolution, is the 
biological starting-point for the discussion of all such questions, 
but natural selection, the principle underlying that movement, is 
not the sociological principle here involved. Mr. Spencer has 
often worked dangerously close to this conception, but he can 
scarcely be said to have formulated it. Bagehot, who scented 
so many later accepted truths, saw some of the latest conse- 
quences of the race struggle when he said: 

The beginning of civilization is marked by an intense legality; that 
legality is the very condition of its existence, the bond which ties it together; 
but that legality—that tendency to impose a settled customary yoke upon all 
men and all actions—if it goes on, kills out the variability implanted by 
nature, and makes different men and different ages facsimiles of other men 
and other ages, as we see them so often. Progress is only possible in those 
happy cases where the force of legality has gone far enough to bind the 
nation together, but not far enough to kill out all varieties and destroy 
nature's perpetual tendency to change.' 

Primarily in his Rassenkampf (1883),? but also in other, 
chiefly later works (Grundriss der Soctologie, 1885; Soctologie und 
Politik, 1892; Soctologische Staatsidee, 1892; second edition, 1902; 
Allgemeines Staatsrecht, 1897, which he calls a revised edition 
with changed title of his early Philosophisches Staatsrecht, 1877), 
Gumplowicz has been ringing the changes on this, his favorite 
idea, until it seems to have almost become with him an idée fixe. 
But a great idea is worth repeating any number of times, pro- 
vided the iteration does not ultimately dull, instead of sharpen- 
ing, the reader’s wits. In this case the slow progress of the 
idea, due in part to that unfortunate misomimetism of the 
world’s élite, partly to the absorption of every sociological 
thinker in his own pet idea, and partly, in this case, it is to be 
feared, to a certain pungency, satire, and impatience with the 
ideas of others, that characterize the author’s style, seemed to 

* Physics and Politics, p. 64. 

?The theory was clearly formulated by him eight years earlier in a pamphlet 
entitled: Aace und Staat. Eine Untersuchung iiber das Gesetz der Staatenbildung 
(Wien, 1875), 58 pp., 8vo. 
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further justify persistent exposition. The attention, however, 
of a few sociologists has been arrested by this array of books, 
and Roncali, Vanni, and Vaccaro, in Italy, and Ratzenhofer in 
Austria, have made it the subject of more or less serious consid- 
eration. Novicow, of Odessa, has written a book on the strug- 
gles among societies,’ but he does not treat the subject from the 
same point of view, and indeed cannot be said to be dealing 
with the same subject at all. Gumplowicz is not mentioned. 
Vaccaro” does, indeed, treat the subject, somewhat as a critic, 
pointing out certain limitations to the doctrine, and suggesting 
some wholesome modifications of Gumplowicz’s more extreme 
positions, but scarcely advancing the general stock of truth 
with regard to it. Ratzenhofer, however, to some extent in his 
large work,3 but especially in his later and more philosophical 
work,* has worked up fairly abreast of the subject and has 
greatly illumined all the more obscure parts of it. This work 
is profoundly philosophical as well as scientific and classical, 
and constitutes one of the most important contributions that have 
been made to sociology during the past decade. Ratzenhofer 
shows the precise modus operandi of the whole process of social 
assimilation through successive subjugations, and works out 
every step in the long train of consequences, bringing about, one 
after another, in a uniform (unilateral) order the several social 
conditions : conquest, caste, inequality, law, the state, the 
people, and the nation. Although this is not all of social 
assimilation,’ it covers so large a part of it, explaining all the 
older civilizations and holding true for all the present leading 

tJ. Novicow, Les luttes entre sociétés humaines, Paris, 1896. 

? MICHEL-ANGE VACCARO, Le Sasi del Diritto e delle Stato, 1893; French trans- 
lation, Les bases sociologigues du drott et de l'état, Paris, 1898. 

3 GUSTAV RATZENHOFER, Wesen und Zweck der Politik als Theil der Sociologie und 
Grundlage der Staatswissenschaften, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1893. 

. . Die sociologische Erkenntnis: Positive Philosophie des socialen Lebens, Leipzig, 
1898. 

5] take pleasure in calling attention to the able papers of Miss Sarah E. Simons 
on this subject that recently appeared in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY for 
May, July, September, and November, 1901, and January, 1902. These papers 
are written in an enlightened spirit and suggest a line of sociological study of the 


greatest promise. 
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nations of Europe, that it furnishes the key to the great bulk of 
all the phenomena of human history, and constitutes the most 
comprehensive principle at work in social evolution. It fur- 
nishes the first scientific, or in the least satisfactory, theory that 
has been advanced as to the origin and true constitution of the 
state, so that, after grasping this principle in its entirety, all the 
old notions about the state become rubbish, and any work on the 
nature of the state that does not recognize and start from this 
standpoint —and such are still constantly appearing —is super- 
ficial and practically worthless. But the temptation to go 
farther into the interior of this fertile field must be resisted. 


I have now enumerated and briefly discussed twelve of the 
leading sociological conceptions or unitary principles that have 
been put forward with large claims in the case of each to being 
in and of itself the science of sociology. There are others, but 
these papers have assumed undue length, and it becomes neces- 
sary to bring them toaclose. Any one of these views might 
be, and most of them have been, set forth in such a way that, 


considered alone, it would seem to justify this claim. It is 
hoped that the imperfect treatment that I have been able to give 
to them all may place the reader in a position to judge for him- 
self as to the matter, and if not to weigh each one and assign it 
its true rank and value, at least to perceive that in the nature of 
things no single one of them can constitute a science. It is also 
hoped that enlightened minds may rise to something like a realiz- 
ing sense of the vast import of sociology, for no single one of 
these conceptions is to be rejected. All are legitimate parts of 
the science, and there are many more equally weighty that 
remain as yet more or less unperceived. 

All these various lines of investigation, together with all 
others that have been or shall be followed out, may be compared 
to so many minor streams, all flowing in a given direction and 
converging so as ultimately to unite in one great river that will 
represent the whole science of sociology, such as it is destined 
to become when the present period of social myopia shall have 


passed away. Lester F. Warp. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE CAPITALIZATION OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Tuis paper is an advance report of the results of several 
years’ work in an imperfectly cultivated field. As its title sug- 
gests, it relates to social development broadly. It is now a 
commonplace that civilization is the result of a growth-process. 
But the doctrine of evolution as applied to human society has 
thus far given us a gross map of a territory, a set of highly 
abstract formulas, a standpoint from which to approach the sub- 
ject, rather than an intimate and practical working idea of the 
facts. Dazzled by the late achievements of evolutionary science, 
we are prone to think the whole story has been told. The great 
fact of social development from the levels of animality having 
been flung out into relief, we have tended to accept it without 
pausing to inquire just how, as a practical matter of fact, such a 
vast upward movement could have taken place. This paper, 
without pretension to severe scholarship, attempts to indicate 
briefly one of the main channels through which natural forces have 
differentiated the phenomena of human association out of ante- 
rior orders of reality, and made a science of sociology possible. 

1. The beginnings of social growth, as recovered by modern 
research, can be indicated in a general way within the limits of 
a single paragraph somewhat as follows: 

Man once lived an animai life, without knowledge of the 
industrial arts, scattered about in small groups, depending for 
food upon a precarious natural supply, and fighting with the 
lower animals and his own kind for the means of existence. 
Nothing like society, as we now understand the term, was to be 
found on the earth. But, making progress from this condition, 
man learned to fashion rough tools of wood and stone, then 
implements of polished stone, and at length utensils of copper 
and bronze. Meanwhile he became expert in hunting and fish- 
ing, acquired the use of fire, and domesticated some of the lower 
animals. During the prehistoric period he also learned to save 
seeds for planting, and thus made the beginnings of agriculture. 
763 
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These early steps of material progress changed the direction of 
the forces hitherto operating among men. In fights, the victors, 
instead of slaughtering the vanquished indiscriminately as hith- 
erto, now began to spare life and take captives in order to pro- 
vide the labor necessary to material progress. Along with the 
appearance of slavery came the rise of a ruling and owning class. 
In the struggle for existence, in the struggle for favored loca- 
tions, those bands and tribes which were best organized under 
an efficient upper class naturally overcame the ones that were 
not so well led. The larger, better organized, and more power- 
ful tribes conquered and absorbed the smaller. At length, in 
place of small bands and tribes there began to appear national 
groups; and the curtain rolled up on the stage of history. 

2. It is well understood by historical students that ancient 
slavery was a great step in human progress. But, whatever its 
merits, the consideration of slavery introduces a much larger 
subject —the place of class relations in social development as a 
whole." 

In its material aspect, property in men is an institution by 
means of which one class of people appropriates the labor 
products of another class without economic repayment. This 
relation is brought about by other institutions than slavery. For 
instance, if a class engross the land of a country, and force the 
remainder of the population to pay rent, either in kind or in 
money, for the use of the soil, such a procedure issues, like 
slavery, in the absorption of labor products by an upper class 
without economic repayment. 

We have observed the origin of social cleavage into upper 

‘It would save trouble if some social reformers would recognize that institutional 
injustice, uncrossed by deliberate human volition, is not immoral. The social good 
or evil of any institution is largely relative. The ancient civilizations were little oases 
in the midst of deserts of savagery and barbarism. If the humble classes had elected 
to withdraw and institute political and economic equality, the seceding multitude 
would inevitably have come into collision with militant tribes in a lower stage of 
culture, and have been compelled to fight. Unless they now reproduced the social 
arrangements of the communities they had left behind, they must have been conquered 
and re-enslaved, or blotted out of existence. Sociological research brings the great 
human tragedy fully into view; but if we stop to reason on the meaning of the tragedy, 
we are at once carried out of the domain of sociology. 
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and lower strata, on this general basis, at the inception of social 
development. If we scrutinize the field carefully, it is evident 
that one of the greatest and most far-reaching facts of ancient 
civilization, as it emerges from the darkness of prehistoric times, 
as well as one of the most considerable facts of subsequent history, 
is just this cleavage of society into two principal classes. If the 
point is not apparent, let it be assumed. 

3. Viewed from a distance, the most dramatic feature of 
social evolution consists in the drawing together of mankind 
from the scattered, wandering, animal condition into compacted 
and settled communities of increasing size. At the very outset 
of this great process, imperative necessities, hitherto non- 
existent, came rapidly to the front. Men were beginning to 
live a life unlike that of their ancestors before the age of mate- 
rial progress. They were being unconsciously drawn together 
by forces they little understood into a social system whose 
bonds were strengthening about them every day. They had 
struck out along the upward path of civilization; and, as the old 
life receded into the past, they were confronted, figuratively 
speaking, by a tremendous problem —or, perhaps better, by a 
aumber of problems with a common element. 

Along with the unconscious growth of social groups, and the 
fusion of these groups into larger aggregates, it became neces- 
sary that the different communities thus formed should evolve 
agencies for protection against outside enemies and the suppres- 
sion of internal disorder; that the most certain possible food- 
supply be guaranteed for the greatest number; that forts be 
erected and equipped ; that the products of different localities be 
exchanged ; that calculations be made and accounts kept; that 
roads be constructed, canals be dug, and other means of trans- 
portation and communication by land and water be provided ; 
that the religious tendency be satisfied by the establishment of 
priesthoods and rituals and the building of temples. All these 
and other necessities came into being as mankind rose above 
the levels of animality into advancing civilization. In last 
analysis they all resolve themselves into a general demand for 
large and increasing quantities of material tools, or capital. It 
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may, indeed, be stated as a law that the integration of society 
[ rests upon a concomitant integration of wealth, of labor prod- 
ucts, in the capitalistic form. If this point is not immediately 
apparent in all its bearings, let it, also, be assumed. : 
( 4. These propositions will now possibly begin to fall into a 

logical sequence. The foregoing treatment has prepared the 
way for the following thesis: 

Social cleavage into upper and lower strata has effected the 
capitalization of social development. The rise of mankind out 
of the merely animal state, and their gradual incorporation into 
a new and extending order of contacts, have necessarily involved 
the use of huge quantities of labor products, both in the form of 
diverse material capital and in the form of immediate support 
for personal ministers to such intangible social needs as those of 
order, law, general science, etc. Directly or indirectly, all 
social necessities resolve themselves into a demand for large 
material capital. This is furnished, neither from outside the bor- 
ders of society nor by individuals in the conventional economic 
sense, but by a vast, unconscious cleavage within society itself. 
During the earlier stages of development, although capital freely 
takes the industrial form, the organized growth of large indus- 
try and commerce awaits the establishment of social stability 
over wide areas. The earlier of the great historic civilizations 
—i. e., the oriental and the classic—show a comparatively 
backward economic development; but western civilization, its 
energies freed from the awful work of spiritual beginnings by a 
rich heritage from its predecessors, more quickly turned its capi- 
tal into the industrial form, and within a marvelously short space 
has evolved a more balanced social order than the world has 
ever seen, conserving alike the tangible and the spiritual ele- 


ments of culture. 
The principle of social capitalization by social cleavage (if 


; principle it be) is thought to give us a clearer outlook on the 

facts of social development than we have hitherto enjoyed, and 
hence to facilitate the interpretation of social realities. It is 
not put forward in a dogmatic spirit. Nor would we claim for 
it the character of a complete, or even approximately complete, 
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social philosophy. We regard it as a contribution to the scien- 
tific study of society in the making. There seems to be a large 
field over which it comes into active operation, and in which it 
has played an important part. 

To look at the subject from the material standpoint, every- 
body who thinks about the matter seriously knows that social 
evolution rests upon the use of large and increasing masses of 
capital, and that without it society would disintegrate." But 
capital, like air, is such a pervasive commonplace that we take 
it as a matter of course and think little about it. Economists 
have, indeed, given a specialized attention to it as a ‘factor 
in production;” but they have looked at it almost exclusively 
in an abstract, a priort way, largely ignoring its actual genesis.’ 
Economic treatises in general tell us that capital originates in the 
“reservation of wealth.” Walker, for instance, in his Political 
Economy, Book II, chap. iii, imagines a rude, poverty-stricken 
tribe, and works out in some detail its transformation into a com- 
munity well stocked with capital, in which manufactures have 
sprung into being, and in which resides all the potentiality of a 
modern nation; the illustration being brought forward for the 
purpose of showing that capital ‘‘ stands always for self-denial 
and abstinence,” and ‘arises solely out of saving.”’ But this is 
true of developing society only in an abstract sense. We are 
correct in saying that capital originates in the reservation of 
wealth in the same sense that we are correct in declaring a 
steamboat to be propelled by the power of steam. Both state- 
ments are true; but neither statement satisfactorily reports the 
actual situation. The mere knowledge that a steamship is moved 
by the power of steam does not tell us how the thing is done. 
Likewise the mere knowledge that capital originates in the reser- 
vation of wealth carries with it no practical understanding of capi- 
tal as a concrete fact in society. If the present interpretation 
is correct, the history of capital is but slightly influenced by 

1Cf. SMALL AND VINCENT, /atroduction to the Study of Society, p. 78. 

?In partial qualification, however, cf MILL, Principles of Political Economy, Book 
I, chap. v, sec. 4; ROSCHER, Political Economy, sec. 45; HADLEY, Economics (New 


York, 1896), p. 30, where the truth is squinted at, and passed by. Cf sidelight in 
BOuHM-BAWERK, Positive Theory of Capital (Smart's translation), p. 103, note. 
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conventional ideas of self-denial; and the practical work of 
social development, not only on the material side, but on the 
spiritual side as well, has been accomplished mainly by the use 
of huge masses of lower-class products, appropriated (or, per- 
haps better, controlled) under various forms of property right 
by a comparatively small upper class whose origins were coeval 
with the origins of society. 

While we are disposed to claim a considerable place for this 
idea in the philosophy of history, it is well to emphasize, by way 
of caution, that it affords only a partial outlook on a large sub- 
ject. The following passage from Bishop Stubbs is pertinent : 

Among the first truths which the historical student, or indeed any scien- 
tific scholar, learns to recognize, this is perhaps the most important, that no 
theory or principle works in isolation. The most logical conclusions from the 
truest principle are practically false, unless in drawing them allowance is 
made for the counterworking of other principles equally true in theory, and 
equally dependent for practical truth on co-ordination with the first. No 
natural law is by itself sufficient to account for all the phenomena which on 
the most restricted view range themselves within its sphere." 

In the scientific student of society the statement of our thesis 
— if it satisfy his sense of probability — will at once awaken the 
desire to see it illustrated in historical terms. On the other 
hand, one who approaches the subject from the standpoint of 
reform, even if impressed favorably, will tend to overleap the 
past and ask the present and future significance of our concep- 
tion. This question, although legitimate in itself, is here out of 
order. 

Bearing in mind the prehistoric beginnings outlined above, 
we shall now attempt a summary illustration of our thesis in 
historical terms, commencing with the ancient oriental civiliza- 
tion which centered about the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
sea. 

5. A survey of the peoples of the ancient East as they come 
forward on the stage of history shows that there was no such 
differentiation of institutions and functions among them as we 
find in the latest social theory and practice. The idea that 
society is organized into definite institutions — industrial, 

*STusss, Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1875), Vol. I, p. 32. 
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political, religious, domestic, educational, etc.— each having its 
own special function to discharge, giving its own peculiar direc- 
tion to the human life common to them all, and having nothing 
directly to do with the rest —this is a modern idea, and was but 
imperfectly illustrated in the life and thought of oriental civili- 
zation. Society develops, like other growing things, from the 
indefinite to the definite, from the simple to the complex; and 
we should not be surprised to find that the oriental community 
was far more primitive, and far less definite, than the sociai 
order in which we live. This ancient world was, indeed, much 
nearer the “‘beginnings”’ than we are commonly inclined to 
think. We are often reminded that written history supplies 
only the later part of man’s life on the earth; and in a chrono- 
logical sense this is true. But modern research into the growth 
of society is making it clear that historical perspective is deter- 
mined, not by chronology, but by achievement. Prehistoric 
ages doubtless embrace a much longer stretch of time than his- 
toric ages; but, from the standpoint of achievement, the former 
contract, while the latter expand. Comparing the results of the 
former with those of the latter, it is evident that the earliest 
civilizations are, so to speak, earlier than they seem to be. The 
social constitution of the Orient was primitive because the 
Orient was itself a primitive society. Interrogate the ancient 
East for its own theory of things, and no great scientific think- 
ers come forward to make answer. 

If, now, instead of trying to discover some complex arrange- 
ment, or theory, of society on which our ideas may turn in 
looking at the earliest human civilization —if, instead of this, 
we bear in mind the facts and principles which this paper has 
been trying to outline, our task will be simplified. If the pres- 
ent interpretation is correct, oriental society is to be approached 
primarily from the standpoint of its cleavage into upper and 
lower strata. It is here that we seem to find a comprehensive 
clue to a practical study of the facts. 

6. First, let us try to mark off the political forces and insti- 
tutions—or, rather, that side of oriental life which corresponds 
to them. 
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In the light of our modern conception of the state as 
embracing all the people of a given- territory, and of govern- 
ment as the agent of such a state, it requires an effort of the 
imagination to turn backward and realize the true nature of 
politics in the earlier ages of social evolution. In the ancient 
East government was a prerogative of property in men and in 
the soil,! an incidental vocation of the upper class; and there 
was no abstract idea of the state at all. Governmental activity, 
while tending on the whole to secure the greatest good of the 
greatest number, was deliberately in the interests of the upper 
class. Social evolution in its beginnings must be regarded as a 
scramble wherein the masses became subordinate to property- 
holding classes who developed communal control, or govern- 
ment —which was at first of local scope, and later, as communities 
and tribes were brought into larger aggregates by conquest 
or other means of affiliation, of general scope as well. Local 
authority is exercised by some member of the nobility, who is 
perhaps elected by his peers, or perhaps the descendant of 
some earlier tribal chief. Separate communities occupying any 
region of uniform, or fairly uniform, physical characteristics, 
in which communication and transportation are not matters 
of great difficulty, tend to develop a general government at 
an early date. But this result is not always brought about 
in just the same way. Perhaps the pressure of invasion forces 
them to unite for the common defense, the local chiefs electing 
a leader from one of their number. Perhaps the invaders 
are successful, their leader proclaiming himself as king of 
all that territory, and dividing the soil and its inhabitants 
among his officers. In either case, whether the invasion is suc- 
cessful or not, the communities of such a region are never after- 
ward the same. The foundations of general control have been 
laid ; and in spite of drawbacks the tendency thus manifested is 
a permanent social force. The king is a noble elevated to royal 
dignity by the will of his peers, who conduct local government 
and acknowledge his authority in matters of general concern 
which could not well be administered by local authorities. The 


*Cf. ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egypt (London, 1894; Tirard’s transl.), pp. 80, 81, 99. 
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masses of the people bear allegiance to the king only in an indi- 
rect way through their local rulers. This rough constitution, 
called “feudalism,” tends to prevail for a time wherever man- 
kind leave the wandering life and advance into settled society. 
The ancient East never got any further. In Egypt the local 
divisions of the country were even designated by animal totem 
names which, in ages past, belonged to clan groups. The stu- 
dent of social evolution who is fully conscious of the animalistic 
anarchy out of which civilization develops is prepared to see 
that the character of early government is of smaller significance 
than the fact of government. As Mr. Bagehot has well said: 
“In early times the quantity of government is much more 
important than its quality. What you want is a comprehensive 
rule binding men together. ii 

There was no political life in the ancient East—no public 
discussion of public policy. But there were necessarily much 
private discussion and factional difference within the controlling 
class. Outwardly, all oriental government was “absolute.” 
The sociologist, however, will appraise this political term at its 
true value. 

It is not easy to indicate where the governmental activities 
of the upper class merged into its other activities. At the least, 
the local and general governments did a great deal that govern- 
ment does now. They actively promoted social peace and order, 
made provisions for the common defense, constructed roads and 
canals, fostered commerce, and set up judicial tribunals. Let us 
take an illustration from Egypt: 


The encouragement of trade and commerce, the establishment and 
improvement of commercial routes, the digging of wells, the formation of 
reservoirs, the protection of roads by troops, the building of ships, the 
exploration of hitherto unknown seas—such were the special objects which 
the monarchs of the eleventh dynasty [about 3000-2800 B. C.] set before 
them, such the lines of activity into which they threw their own energies and 
the practical ability of their people.? 


This policy attained its greatest development in the times of 
* BAGEHOT, Physics and Politics (New York, 1881), p. 25. 


? RAWLINSON, History of Ancient Egypt (Boston, 1882), Vol. Il, pp. 141, 142; 
of. pp. 173, 174; also, PETRIE, History of Egypt (New York, 1895), Vol. I, p. 124. 
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the succeeding, or twelfth, dynasty, under which it has been 
said that Egypt reached its apogee.t| But sometimes the king’s 
energies were otherwise occupied. 

A considerable part of his [Pharaoh's] time was taken up in war —in the 
east against the Libyans in the regions of the Oasis; in the Nile valley to 
the south of Aswan against the Nubians; on the isthmus of Suez and in the 
Sinaitic peninsula against the Bedouin; frequently also in civil war against 
some ambitious noble or some turbulent member of his own family.? 

The subject of governmental supply, as compared with that 
of government itself, is, for many ages, of secondary importance. 
The fact of governmental support is more significant than the 
nature of the support. 

The duties enforced by the feudal [Egyptian] state do not appear to have 
been onerous. In the first place, there was the regular payment of tribute, 
proportioned to the extent and resources of the fief. In the next place, 
there was military service: the vassal agreed to supply, when called upon, a 
fixed number of armed men, whom he himself commanded, unless he could 
offer a reasonable excuse, 

The operations of local government were partly defrayed by 
forced labor, and partly by indiscriminate taxation of movable 
property. 

The discharge of governmental functions rested constantly, 
in large part, upon the development of other aspects of civiliza- 
tion. Without an accompanying industrial and _ intellectual 
progress the enterprises noted above could not have been under- 
taken. Indeed, we never quite know when the seeming govern- 
mental activities of a great noble, or of the king, are not a phase 
of some private project, for, as already suggested, the idea of 
‘public welfare’ in the modern sense had not yet appeared, 
even though the greatest good of the greatest number were 
incidentally served. 

7. In oriental society industry never attained anything like 
its modern development. Generally speaking, the capital 
employed in agriculture and manufactures consisted of, and was 
renewed from, lower-class products appropriated under the forms 

* LENORMANT, Anctent History, Vol. Il, p. 353- 

? MasPERO, Egyft and Chaldea (London, 1896; McClure’s translation), p. 268. 

3 Jbid., p. 300. 
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of property by the upper class. Agriculture flourished on great 
country estates; and the patronage of the nobility supported 
and capitalized the craftsmen of the towns.’ As no locality 
produced everything its people wanted, commerce arose at an 
early date. A large trade grew up between Egypt, Greece, 
Arabia, Syria, and the tribes of Africa as well. Commerce in 
its origin is the exchange of their appropriations among the 
upper orders. This, however, includes more than the bare state- 
ment indicates, for it secures the circulation of raw material and 
the supply of tools to agricultural and manufacturing workers. 
An active trade in slaves located skilled and unskilled labor 
where it was most needed; and the “mobility"’ of labor was 
perhaps as great in proportion to the development of the age as 
it is today. The merchant class, when independent of the 
nobility, was drawn by a severe process of selection from the 
humbler folk, and was thus in reality an extension of the upper 
class under a new form. It managed the circulation of wealth 
in the superior social stratum, and grew rich on commissions. 
The nobility, however, usually retained personal control of com- 
merce, managing its operations through a corps of slave-stewards. 
It was from the ranks of these latter that the independent mer- 
cantile class, wherever it arose, was naturally derived; but the 
ancient East never developed a “thirdestate of sufficient strength 
to assert itself against the landed, military nobility. Under favor- 
able circumstances the upper stratum was sometimes transformed 
by the trading spirit, as in ancient Babylonia, where the original 
aristocracy of birth, based on landholding, melted into a wealthy 
mercantile class ;? but in such cases it is to be noticed that the 
mercantile class does not develop alongside of, and in opposition 
to, a landed nobility. 

8. The rise of commerce illustrates, by the way, a fact of 
importance in connection with our thesis. There is danger of 
acquiring too rigorous an idea of the principle with which we 
are working. Social cleavage into upper and lower strata is an 

* RAWLINSON, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 496; cf WILKINSON, Zhe Ancient Egyptians 
(Boston, 1883), Vol. I, pp. 38, 280, 284. 

? SaYcE, Babylonians and Assyrians (New York, 1900), p. 173. 
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774 
institution within the bowels of society, rather than the mark of 
two utterly contrasted and mutually exclusive orders. When 
the upper class did not retain personal control of commerce, and 
an independent merchant body arose, the latter, as remarked a 
moment ago, was drawn from the lower people by a rigid pro- 
cess of selection. Even when the slave managers of commerce 
did not reach legal freedom, they were favored in proportion to 
their importance, and were living witnesses toa social mobility 
which, in fact if not in law, recruited the upper, directive stratum 
from the best elements of the lower. But it was not commerce 
alone that illustrated this important fact. Turning again to 
Egypt: 

Many a monument consecrated to the memory of some nobleman gone to 
his long home, who during life had held high rank at the court of Pharaoh, 
is decorated with the simple but laudatory inscription, “his ancestors were 
unknown people.”’' 

In the schools where the poor scribe’s child sat on the same bench beside 
the offspring of the rich, to be trained in discipline and wise learning, the 
masters knew how by timely words to goad on the lagging diligence of the 
ambitious scholars, holding out to them the future reward which awaited 
youths skilled in knowledge and letters. . . .4. Even the clever son of the 
poor man might hope by his knowledge to climb the ladder of the higher 
offices, for neither his birth nor his position in life raised any barrier, if only 
the youth’s mental power justified fair hopes for the future. In this sense 
the restraints of caste did not exist, and neither descent nor family hampered 
the rising of the clever.? 

The scribe is simply a man who knows how to read and write, to draw up 
administrative formulas, and to calculate interest. The instruction which he 
has received is a necessary complement of his position if he belongs to a 
good family, whilst if he be poor it enables him to obtain a lucrative situation 
in the administration or at the house of a wealthy personage.* 

Cases have been seen of the son of a peasant or of a poor citizen com- 
mencing by booking the delivery of bread or vegetables in some provincial 
office, and ending, after a long and industrious career, by governing one-haif 
of Egypt.‘ 
* BruGscu, History of Egypt (London, 1881; Smith’s translation), Vol. I, p. 29. 
2 Jbid., pp. 28, 29. 

3 MASPERO, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria (New York, 1899), p. 9. 


‘4 Jbid., p. 11. For an illustration of this, see same author, Xgyft and Chaldea, pp. 
290-96. 
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g. Religion was an important factor in oriental social econ- 
omy. It served in many ways to strengthen social bonds and 
give direction to social forces. We must omit all reference to 
its origin. Each ‘“nation’’ came to identify itself and its for- 
tunes with some particular god or gods. Divinity was thought 
to lead in battle; and an extension of the national power was an 
enlargement of the divine prestige. 


Assur was supreme over all other gods, as his representative, the 
Assyrian king, was supreme over the other kings of the earth... .. It was 
through “trust in Assur”’ that the Assyrian armies went forth to conquer, and 
through his help that they gained their victories. The enemies of Assyria 
were his enemies, and it was to combat and overcome them that the Assyrian 
monarchs declare that they marched to war. 


It is easy to see how the common adherence to a single deity 
strengthened communal feelings. Even though the god were 
unseen, his representative, in the person of priest or king, was 
visible to the eye. As tribes coalesced into national groups, 
occupying definite territories, the upper classes caused the erec- 
tion of temples and the establishment of priesthoods and rituals. 
Temples were endowed with landed property and slaves. In 
Egypt the domain of the gods formed about one-third of the 
whole country.? But religion was more than a cult and a system 
of ideas about the supernatural world. In Chaldea 


The priests made great profit out of corn and metals, and the skill with 
which they conducted commercial operations in silver was so notorious 
that no private person hesitated to entrust them with the management of his 
capital: they were the intermediaries between lenders and borrowers, and the 
commissions which they obtained in these transactions were not the smallest 
or the least certain of their profits. They maintained troops of slaves, laborers, 
gardeners, workmen, . . . . all of whom either worked directly for them in 
their several trades or were let out to those who needed their services.? 


The priesthood was, in fact, a part of the upper class; and 
the religious phase of life rested everywhere on social cleavage. 
These facts help us to sce again that the upper-class control of any 


* SAYCE, of. ctt., p. 256. 
?MASPERO, Zgyft and Chaldea, p. 303; cf. ERMAN, of. cit., pp. 80, 81. 


3 MASPERO, of. cit., p. 679; cf SAYCE, op. cit., p. 173; MASPERO, Life in Ancient 
Egypt and Assyria, pp. 59, 60. 
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institution was more or less mixed up with all kinds of social 
functions. 

10. Oriental education, of which we have already obtained a 
passing glimpse, was also in the same hands, the schools being 
usually in charge, or under the direction, of the priesthood. It 
was the schools that fostered the beginnings of human learning 
—writing, mathematics, etc.; it was the schools that educated 
the aristocracy itself, and freely trained poor children of prom- 
ising talents to become useful members of the community. 

11. Social cleavage, like many other institutions, carries within 
itself possibilities of good and evil. It operated as a prime factor 
in lifting the Orient out of prehistoric darkness into the daylight 
of history. It was potent as an active principle of growth for 
several thousand years. But at length its abuses, never absent, 
began to preponderate over its benefits. Population multiplied, 
and increased the demand for land. The soil was absorbed by 
the upper class. There was no further outlet for conquest and 
colonization. Social vigor declined; and the eastern peoples 
felt the irresistible shock of assault from without, culminating 
in the Roman conquest. 

A new circle of communities had gradually risen out of bar- 
barism, and, coming into contact with the culture of the older 
world, had at length assumed the leadership of progress. The 
center of historical interest shifted from the eastern Mediterra- 
nean to the northern coasts of the Great Sea. 

12. When the light of history breaks on them, the inhabitants 
of the Grecian and Italian peninsulas consist of tribes contending 
among themselves for the material advantages of the lands into 
which they had come. Everywhere the growing social fabric 
was cloven into upper and lower strata. As the new communi- 
ties came forward into history, the upper order was at first a 
slaveholding and landowning, not a commercial, class. Social 
stability must be secured, and the elements of productive industry 
organized, before commerce could begin on a large scale. 

13. No settled society long exists without the exchange of 
products. The social history of Greece and Italy was early 
marked by the rise of domestic and foreign trade. Just as in the 
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oriental world, so here, commerce was first of all the exchange 
of lower-class products among the upper orders. And here, too, 
the institution of social cleavage was not so rigid as it seems. 
Internal selection, aided by migration between the different 
countries, developed a mercantile body to manage exchanges, to 
grow rich by retaining some of the wealth which passed through 
its hands, to purchase land and slaves of its own, and hence to 
become, in fact if not in law, a part of the upper class. In the 
period between the eighth and fifth centuries B. C. the cur- 
rents of commerce gathered mighty force in both peninsulas. 
In Greece and Italy the original, hereditary, landholding nobility 
was confronted by a new commercial aristocracy, much more 
numerous and powerful than the corresponding element in the 
oriental civilization; and this class demanded a share in the gov- 
ernment.* 

14. The internal political history of Greece, especially in 
Attica, and of Italy, especially in Rome, narrates the struggles 
between these elements. In the most progressive parts of 
Greece ‘the rule of the nobles gave way to a rule of the rich. 
Energetic men, who had made their own way in the world, were 
no longer excluded from civic power and office ;”’? and, with local 
differences, the same came to be true of Rome. Although gov- 
ernment was still controlled by an upper class, the clan govern- 
ment of the ancient tribe now passed into the territorial 
government of settled society. The “state,” in something like 
its modern form, appeared. 

In passing from the oriental to the classic world a marked 
political change is manifest. In the latter, society was pervaded 
by a freer atmosphere. Within certain limits, public discussion 
of public policy became the rule; and the governments in which 
the new aristocracy won a place beside the old nobility were 

Cf. CurtTius, History of Greece (New York, 1875 ; Ward's translation), Vol. I, p. 
339; GROTE, Greece (New York, 1875), Part II, chaps. 18 and 21; DUNCKER, Greece 
(London, 1886; Alleyne and Abbott’s translation), Vol. II, Book IV, chap. 2; Momm- 
SEN, History of Rome (New York, 1898; Dickson’s translation), Vol. I, p. 111; IHNE, 
Roman History (London, 1882; English edition), Vol. 1V, p. 216. 

2 AnpoTt, //istory of Greece (New York, 1888), Vol. I, p. 367. 
3 Cf. MOMMSEN, of. cit., Book II, chap. iii. 
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democratic in form, but not in spirit. We cannot pause here to 
inquire into the secret springs of this difference between the 
younger and the older civilization. We wish to emphasize that, 
despite all this, the Greek and Roman republics were not republics 
in the modern sense. It has been well said of the Greek democ- 
racies that they were one and all slaveholding democracies, and 
that for each freeman with a vote there were at least three or 
four slaves." And it is not too much to say that “at no period 
within the sphere of historic records was the commonwealth of 
Kome anything but an oligarchy of warriors and slaveowners.’’* 

15. But this great circle of communities waxed and waned 
like the oriental peoples. In the later, as in the earlier, civiliza- 
tion the abuses of social cleavage eventually outweighed its 
benefits; and the pressure of militant invaders at last became 
irresistible. The soil was gathered up in the hands of great 
landed proprietors, who managed it on their own terms.3 As all 
available territory in Europe, Asia, and Africa had been con- 
quered and occupied, there was no further opportunity for coloniz- 
ing new lands with poor men. The continents were full of 
savage and barbarian tribes, many of whom were themselves 
restlessly in search of new homes; and the declining military 
power of Rome was unequal to the farther extension of her 
empire. Indeed, it became every century more difficult to retain 
her present territories intact. Nowhere was this truer than in 
the west —in Italy, Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 

16. In this declining community, with its internal and exter- 
nal dangers, a new institution gradually arose—the Christian 
church. 

In its beginnings, Christianity appealed with vastly more force 
*MAHAFFY, Prodlems in Greek History (London, 1892), p. 88; cf. p. 16. 


?MERIVALE, 7he Romans under the Empire (New York, 1889), Vol. VII, p. 484. 

On class relations in Greece and Rome generally, c{ GILBERT, Greek Constitu- 
tional Antiquities (London, 1895), pp. 126f., 170f.; SCHOMAN, Antigutties of Greece 
(London, 1880; Hardy and Mann’s translation), pp. 100f., 124 f., 348f.; RAMSAY AND 
LANCIANI, Noman Antiquities (London, 1894), chaps. ii and iii; GUHL AND KONER, 
Life of the Greeks and Romans (New York, 1876; Hueffer’s translation), secs. 100, 101, 
102. 


3Cf. DILL, Noman Society in the Fifth Century A. D. (London, 1899), pp. 138, 139. 
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and success to the lower than to the upper social stratum. But 
at length, under easily explained conditions which it is not neces- 
sary here to detail, the rich began to give in their adherence, 
and, especially at the hour of death, to make large offerings to 
the church. Gifts and legacies at first took the form of movable 
wealth; but more and more the possessions of the church 
embraced landed property. 

Before the close of the third century, many considerable estates were con- 
ferred on the opulent churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and the other great cities of Italy and the provinces.! 

It was among the first effects of the conversion of [the emperor] Con- 
stantine to give, not only a security, but a legal sanction to the territorial 
acquisitions of the church. The edict of Milan, 313, recognizes the actual 
estates of the ecclesiastical corporations. Another, published in 321, grants 
to all the subjects of the empire the power of bequeathing their property to 
the church. His own liberality and that of his successors set an example 
which did not want imitators.” 

The spread of Christianity through the upper stratum is 
interestingly shown by the fortieth and forty-first canons of the 
synod of Elvira, which was held about the year 305. It was 
declared that the Christian /andlord ought not to permit his 
pagan ¢enants to pay rents in kind, if these products—for instance, 
flesh and vegetables— had been previously offered to idols; and 
that the Christian master ought not to permit pagan s/aves to 
keep idols on his property.3 It is evident that between the first 
and fifth centuries a mighty change was wrought. At the former 
date the church consisted of small bodies of obscure people, 
with no comprehensive organization and no regularly appointed 
leaders. . At the latter date we find it with wholly changed 
fortunes, a state institution, drawing its membership from upper 
and lower classes, divided sharply into laity and clergy; its 
higher officers holding great estates of landed and movable 
property, and assimilated with the secular upper class. In short, 
the primitive groups of Christians had been transformed into a 

GIBBON, Decline of the Empire, chap. xv. 

* HALLAM, Lurope in the Middle Ages, chap. vii; cf. also DILL, of. ctt., pp. 133, 134; 
MILMAN, History of Latin Christianity (New York, 1874), Vol. 1, pp. 507-11, §36. 

3HEFELE, /istory of the Church Councils (Edinburgh, 1883; Clark’s translation), 
Vol. I, p. 154; cf Lea, Yale Review, Vol. 11, p. 356. 
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powerful social engine —the Roman Catholic church; and it 
was only thus, by allying itself in an organized way with capital, 
that Christianity became an effective historical force." 

17. As the church extended its power and perfected its 
organization, society continued steadily to decline. In the fifth 
century after the birth of Christ the empire collapsed in its 
ancient seat; and the barbarian tribes came into control of all 
the West. In Greece and the East the Roman power, indeed, 
lived on; but that part of the world, as the issue proved, no 
longer lay in the main path of human progress. The center of 
historical interest, having shifted from the oriental to the classic 
world, now passes into western Europe asa whole. Here a third 
great civilization was to emerge from savagery, assimilate the 
achievements of its predecessors, make original contributions to 
progress, and assume the leadership of the world. 

18. When we first begin to catch historical glimpses of them, 
the populations of western Europe outside of Roman territory 
are in an unsettled and fluid state. Barbarian tribes are every- 
where contending for the possession of desirable territories. 
They at length form unions, and attack the empire. In what is 
now England the Angles and Saxons, and later the Normans, 
establish themselves. On the soil of what is now France and 
Germany the Franks become the dominant race. In Italy the 
Lombards, and in Spain the Visigoths, take possession. 

19. As these races found permanent homes and gradually 
settled down, communities were everywhere cloven into upper 
and lower strata. In many cases, however, if not in all, cleavage 
had arisen prior to historical times; and the barbarian conquests 
meant a change of masters rather than the wholesale displace- 
ment of populations. 

Brought actively to the front during the early wars, the 
upper class consisted at first of a military nobility; but it pres- 
ently added to itself another element. By the ‘“conversion”’ of 
the barbarians to Christianity, the Roman Catholic church was 

*For passages on the influence and functions of the church in the last century of 
the Western Empire, c/ DILL, of. cit, p. 215; KITCHIN, History of France (Oxford, 
1873), Vol. I, pp. 64, 65. 
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extended from its home in Italy throughout all the countries of 
western Europe. 

No sooner had the new creed found a reception among the Saxons [in 
England | than the establishment of bishoprics followed in every separate 
kingdom." 

[ The clergy] not only could depend upon the produce of their estates, 

but upon rents in kind, in money, or in service, which they received from ten- 
ants or poor dependents. ... . The numberless grants of land recorded in 
Codex Diplomaticus in favor of the clergy dispense with the necessity of 
entering at any length upon this head.? 
It is estimated that after the Norman conquest in the eleventh 
century the ecclesiastical nobility held 30 per cent. of the soil 
of England, and the secular nobility the remainder.3 And 
what was true of England held elsewhere. Throughout western 
Europe “donations of land were continually made to the bishops, 
and, in still more ample proportions, to the monastic founda- 
tions.”’* Thus the upper class consisted of two wings. or sec- 
tions, like earlier upper classes. The ecclesiastical wing was 
known as the “ first estate;’’ the secular wing, as the ‘second 
estate.” But we must not be confused by names and forms. In 
substance the two estates were not separate bodies; they com- 
posed an upper stratum which, by landholding, serfdom, and 
slavery, absorbed a large portion of the labor products of the 
masses, and gave practical expression to all the forces of social 
development. 

20. Below this composite upper stratum lay the humble class 
in a condition which, with exceptions presently to be noted, is 
broadly described under the term of “serfdom” or “‘serf-slavery.”’ 
The serf was compelled to remain on the land of his lord, who, 
as we have seen, might be either an ecclesiastical or a secular 
noble. Occupying a stated assignment of the soil on some great 
estate, and living in his own little hut, he must render to his lord 


*KEMBLE, Zhe Saxons in England (London, 1876), Vol. II, p. 358. 


*Jbid., Vol. II, pp. 467, 468. 


3 PEARSON, History of England (London, 1867), Vol. I, p. 383. The same lord 
often possessed many estates in different parts of the country. Cf tid., Appendix 
C; SerBoum, Zhe English Village Community ( London, 1884), pp. 82, 83. 


4HALLAM, of. ctt., chap. vii. 
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a portion of his labor products, and, for a part of the time, place 
his labor at the disposal of the same superior authority— both 
of which requirements amounted to essentially the same thing. 
Broadly speaking, this was the condition of the bulk of the 
lower class throughout Europe for several centuries after the fail 
of the empire. The status of the masses varied within certain 
limits and at different times and places. Some of the peasantry 
could almost be called free; and this held especially in England. 
It would be difficult to speak of free peasantry in the modern sense 

Some kind or form of dependence often clings even to those who occupy the 
best place among the villagers as recognized free tenants, and in most cases 
we have a strong infusion of subjection in the life of otherwise privileged 
casants.* 

The lower class, then, was not constituted with absolute uni- 
formity; but in the present connection it would be confusing to 
go into details. Suffice it to say that the mass of the commu- 
nity occupied an inferior position with reference to the landhold- 
ing order—the larger proportion consisting of serfs, a smaller 


part consisting of tenants who paid a stated rent, usually in kind, 
for their holdings, and were otherwise almost free. 

It will sufficiently appear, as we proceed, that the line of 
cleavage between the upper and lower strata was passed quite 


freely. 

21. Speaking broadly, the new communities were on an agri- 
cultural basis for five hundred years after the fall of the empire 
—say from the fifth to the eleventh century—during the period 
in which society was getting settled and acquiring stability. 

There is not a vestige, perhaps, to be discovered for several centuries of 
any considerable manufacture; ... . of working up of articles of common 
utility to an extent beyond what the necessities of an adjacent district 
required. Rich men kept domestic artisans among their servants ; even kings 
in the ninth century had their clothes made by the women upon their farms. 

. . . There were almost insuperable impediments to any extended traffic; 
the insecurity of movable wealth and the difficulty of accumulating it; the 


*VINOGRADOFF, Villainage in England (Oxford, 1892), p. 178. 


2Cf. SEEBOMM, of. cit., pp. 89-97—villant, cotarii, bordarit, servi, etc.; POLLOCK 
AND MAITLAND, History of nglish Law (Cambridge, 1895), Vol. I, pp. 11-13, 395- 
416; MAITLAND, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), pp. 26-66. 
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ignorance of mutual wants; the peril of robbery in conveying merchandise, 
and the certainty of extortion.’ 

22. In the second half of the Middle Age—say from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century — advances of a most substantial 
kind elevated western Europe to a level on which it could begin 
to take up in earnest the work of human progress where the older 
civilizations had left off. Governments with more extensive 
jurisdictions were formed. Law and order were established more 
fully and uniformly. Multiplying international treaties and the 
steady pressure of the universal church paved the way for a 
growing cosmopolitanism. The study of ancient learning was 
revived. Manners were softened. Commerce and manufactures, 
hitherto inconsiderable, reached an extensive development ; and 
the increasing circulation of money diminished the area of primi- 
tive barter. 

23. Throughout central and western Europe, in the second 
half of the Middle Age, a merchant body arose to engineer trade, 
and made itself a power inthe community. It became known 
as the “third estate.” But names are misleading; and just as 
the first and second estates composed what was, in substance, a 
single upper stratum, so the third estate was at first an extension 
of the upper class under a new form. We have already noticed 
the social significance of mercantile classes and the true nature 
of early commerce; but since we are now dealing with facts 
more fully in the light of history, and more immediately con- 
nected with our own present-day society, it will be well to refer 
to them again. The third estate in its origins was not derived 
by blood from the nobility, but was drawn by a severe process 
of selection from promising material in the lower class. It 
operated for several centuries under monopolistic privileges 
granted by the nobility; managed the exchange of lower-class 
products among the upper class ;? grew rich by retaining what 
practically amounted to high commissions; bought landed 
estates; and, in many cases, received titles of nobility. 

"HALLAM, of. cit., chap. ix; cf ADAMS, Civilization During the Middle Ages 
(New York, 1894), pp. 279, 280. 


* ASHLEY, English Economic /listory (New York, 1894), Vol. I, p. 115, note g. 
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24. With the rise of commerce there grew silently up amidst 
the old agricultural economy, with its peasant huts and lordly 
castles, a new economy of towns and cities. In the Middle 
Age trade could not go on continuously as it does today. Its 
beginnings were hampered, as we have learned, by great obsta- 
cles. Population was dispersed; traveling in the open country 
was insecure; people had difficulty in finding out each other’s 
wants and products. Under such conditions the establishment 
of markets and fairs was an incalculable social benefit. 

Unless traders were brought together at definite centers, at definite times, 

it was impossible either to protect them, or to supervise their dealings in the 
interest of the consumer, or to obtain from them those payments which formed 
a considerable part of the royal revenue. Hence the policy of the govern- 
ment was to create for trade regular channels in which it might be compelled 
to move.’ 
Medieval towns and cities have been well defined as_privi- 
leged places where markets were held.? The new centers of 
population grew up at convenient points —near fortified stations, 
monasteries and churches, on rivers and along the seacoast. One 
of the most interesting features of life in the Middle Age is the 
selling of charters to the towns by the lords of the territories on 
which the towns grew up. 

25. Increased exchange of wealth was accompanied by 
increased production. In order to look more closely at the 
upgrowth of manufactures, it will be necessary to retrace our 
steps. We are directing our survey principally toward England, 
not only because our space is limited, but because that country 
illustrates typically the evolution which we are tracing, and in 
time becomes the industrial and political pattern of the West. 

Social development, in its beginnings as well as in its later 
stages, depends upon the industry of material things. But 
industry, as we think of it today in its organized form, had no 
existence in the earlier stages of social evolution. In earlier 
times the economic needs of associated men were small as com- 
pared with other social needs. Upper-class appropriations, 
although partly converted into industrial capital, were more 


ASHLEY, p. 97. 
? HENDERSON, Germany in the Middle Age (London, 1894), p. 417. 
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largely consumed in the immediate personal support of the 
upper orders during their discharge of non-economic social 
functions. The extensive growth of manufactures and com- 
merce waits always upon the organization of social stability’ 
over large areas. In the three great circles of communities 
which have thus far come before us, we have seen how stability 
was organized out of barbarism by the forces of social cleavage. 
In surveying the first two of these we passed very lightly over 
industry and commerce in general, giving more attention to 
other aspects of the subject; but in the third, on which we are 
now engaged, the industrial phase of life has acquired an impor- 
tance hitherto unknown, in large part, as we must apparently 
believe, because the energies of western civilization have been 
released from the mighty task of spiritual beginnings by its rich 
inheritance from its predecessors. The principle of cleavage,: 
having been a powerful factor in the earlier progress of society, 
has actively operated in the development of the vast industrial 
plant existing around us today. 

26. We have seen that in the confusion of the barbarian wars 
and settlements during the first half of the Middle Age the 
community existed almost exclusively on an agricultural basis. 
In the midst of these conditions the effective beginnings of 
manufactures are to be found nowhere else than on the estates 
of the secular and ecclesiastical nobility.2, The artisan-serf was 
supported by appropriations from the labor of agricultural 
workers. Part of the raw material which he worked up was 
produced on the home estate ; and, as time went on, an increasing 
part of it was imported from the estates of other lords, at home 
and abroad, through the deepening and extending channels of a 
commerce that was growing up, so to speak, over his head. It 
was only in this way —after men had begun to emerge from the 
ignorance and confusion of barbarism, after social cleavage had 

* We use the term in a broad sense to include “intangible capital.” 


2Cf. JANSSEN, History of the German People (St. Louis; Mitchell and Christie's 
translation), Vol. II, pp. 1-3; TURNER, History of the Anglo-Saxons (London, 1828), 
Vol. Ill, p. 105; HALLAM, of. cit., chap.ix; TRAILL, Soctal England (New York, 
1898), Vol. I, p. 207; ASHLEY, English Economic History (New York, 1898), Vol. II, 
p. 219. 
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been established, and the comparative peace and order of great 
landed estates had been secured—that material capital could 
begin to accumulate, and a special class of workers be set apart 
to use it. 

Were space available, it would be interesting to show how 
the industrial serf was gradually differentiated from the agricul- 
tural class; how the products of his labor, while appropriated 
largely by his lord, went directly and indirectly to the enrich- 
ment of every social class; and how the growth of commerce 
and manufactures was of social significance, and not a mere 
matter of upper-class fortune. But the experienced reader will 
perceive the implications ; and we must be content to supply the 
essential outlines. 

27. This, the most primitive stage in the growth of organ- 
ized industry, began to be widely displaced in England by the 
‘guild system”’ inthe thirteenth century. Under the new system 
the artisans gained their liberty in ways presently to be sug- 
gested, and became townsmen, participating in the chartered 
rights and privileges purchased from the lords of the territories 
on which the towns arose. Among the most valued privileges 
conferred by charter was that of havinga general “guild mer- 
chant.”* The guild at first included merchants and artisans 
alike,and gave them a monopoly of trade and the right to fix 
their own prices.2, No man could carry on trade or practice a 
craft unless he joined the town guild. 

The transition from the primitive system to the guild system 
was involved in the growth of commerce and manufactures, the 
rise of the towns, and the increasing use of money. A part of 
the great unconscious movement of society, it was resisted by 
the upper class, but favored by them at the same time because 
irresistible.3 Along with the increasing circulation of money, 
the lower classes were permitted to commute their labor dues, 


*Gross, The Gild Merchant (Oxford, 1890), Vol. I, pp. 5-8; Gf TRAILL, of. cit, 
Vol. Il, p. 556. 

2 Cf. Gross, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 107. 

3Cf. GREEN, Zown Life in the Fifteenth Century (New York, 1894), Vol. 1, 
pp- 53, 54- 
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payments, and rents in kind into cash rents for land. The arti- 
sans, having been a comparatively small and favored section of 
the lower class, were able to buy themselves free and go off to 
the towns where trade centered, and there was a growing demand 
for skilled and unskilled labor. Often, indeed, a serf would run 
away in the night; and if he remained in a chartered town ‘“‘a 
year and a day,”’ he secured his freedom without further cere- 
mony.’ Ina brief survey the most important thing to notice is, 
not how the change came about, but that it actually took place. 
Off-hand statements about the transition are, at best, some- 
what obscure and inconsequential. 

It will not do to condemn the guild monopoly on a priori 
grounds evolved out of the modern inner consciousness.? We 
must consider the circumstances of the age. The landed nobility 
were dominant. They regarded the growing commercial and 
industrial classes with hostility, but were compelled to tolerate 
them, since their services were indispensable. They would have 
been glad to dictate prices to the merchants and artisans; but 
the townsmen, in defending their freedom against the nobility, 
must, above all things, get the right to have the monopoly, and 
to fix their own prices to those who were their former masters 
and now their principal customers. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries ‘“‘the trades were . .. . supported.... 
chiefly by the court and nobility and wealthy burgesses.” 3 It 
can hardly be doubted that the right to fix prices was the most 
essential element of guild liberty. It not only secured the prac- 
tical independence of merchants and craftsmen, but it helped 
them the more speedily to accumulate capital and advance to a 
position where monopoly was no longer needed. 

At first the artisan of the towns had little more in the shape 
of capital than the tools of his craft. His labor, as a rule, was 


*POLLOCK AND MAITLAND, of. ctt., Vol. I, p. 412; VINOGRADOFF, of. cit., p. 86. 


? Dr. Gross, for instance, in his invaluable work, for which we are very grateful, 
lightly pronounces the guild monopoly pernicious in this connection. He is a good 
guide to the facts; but his criticism takes no account of prior, contemporary, and sub- 
sequent conditions in society at large. 


3 TRAILL, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 111. 
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piece work. His patrons found the material, brought it to him, 
and paid him when the work was finished.‘ But under these 
conditions the craftsmen began to accumulate wealth and 
enlarge their industrial plants.” 

One notable fact in the economy of the fifteenth century is the develop- 

ment of the capitalist artisan. Ata previous period in the social history of 
England, this personage had scarcely an existence. 
By the time of Henry VII. (1485-1509) artisans not only 
had the necessary capital for large contracts, but found the 
materials as well. When this point was reached, the original 
craftsmen began to turn into capitalist employers of labor.‘ 

We make a serious mistake if we suppose the earlier artisans 
of the towns to be representatives of what we call today the 
“laboring classes,” for the proletariat of the towns and cities 
had not at that time come into prominence. Craftsmen, indeed, 
usually had one or more assistants; but these workers expected 
to set up for themselves in a few years, and enter the guild. 
Masters and men wrought side by side; and there was no social 
gulf between them —no struggle between “ capital and labor.’ 

28. And now the movement of evolution carries us forward 
another stage. By the middle of the sixteenth century a great 
deal of capital had been amassed.’ This was having a strange 
effect, at first sight unexplainable. Throughout England, in the 
later fifteenth and the early sixteenth centuries, the older char- 
tered towns, once the centers of busy and prosperous life, went 
into decay.° The secret of this remarkable fact was that in the 
presence of a widening market, and of the growing wealth which 
had been accumulated under the policy of monopoly, the guild 
system, with its regulation of prices and wages and hours of 
work, had served its day and at last become a barrier to progress; 

*ROGERS, Six Centuries of Work and Wages (New York, Putnam), p. 338; 
TRAILL, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 556. 

2 ROGERS, History of English Agriculture and Prices (Oxford, 1866), Vol. 1, p. §31. 

3 ROGERS, Work and Wages, p. 338. 4Gross, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 116. 

5 CUNNINGHAM, Growth of English /ndustry (Cambridge, 1892), Vol. II, p. 77. 

6 Cf. Gross, of. cit., Vol. 1, p. 51; RoGerRs, Work and Wages, pp. 339, 340; IDEM, 
Agriculture and Prices, Vol. IV, pp. 106-9; CUNNINGHAM, of. cit. (1896), Vol. I, pp. 
440, 453 f. 
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and that, while the old industrial centers were in truth decaying, 
industry itself was prosperous, for capital and labor were leav- 
ing the chartered towns and setting up in smaller places where 
the guilds had no jurisdiction.'’ Grass grew in the streets of the 
older towns; and under the stress of competition the guild law 
became a dead letter in the places of its origin. Then, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the tide of commerce and 
industry, no longer hindered by monopoly, surged back into 
many of the older places; and all over England, in towns new 
and old, flowed currents of internal free trade, serving upper 
and lower classes at once. The guilds faded away into social 
clubs, numbers of which are still in existence, interesting sur- 
vivals from social conditions that have long since passed away. 

29. Accompanying these changes there came gradually into 
existence what we now term the “ proletariat.’’ At first, as we 
have seen, this class had no existence in the modern sense of 
the term, for masters and men worked side by side, and the lat- 
ter were admitted to the guild in a few years and became head 
craftsmen themselves. But with the expansion of the market, 
the continued influx of liberated serfs from the country, and the 
transformation of the original artisans into capitalist employers, 
this condition of things prevailed less and less. The guilds 
became exclusive; and it was harder and harder to obtain 
entrance to them. The craft guilds, which arose by differentia- 
tion from the earlier guild merchant, are weil said to have con- 
sisted of the aristocracy of labor.2, Under such circumstances 
the wealthy section of the industrial class, together with the 
opulent merchants, engrossed the houses and land of the towns, 
even reaching out in many cases into the agricultural districts. 
The same element, like the landed nobility of the country at 
large, monopolized political power also. No man could be a 
burgess —a full citizen with a voice in the town government — 
unless he were a guild brother and a landowner. 


*CUNNINGHAM, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 506f.; cf ASHLEY, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 92; 
IpemM, Zhe English Woolen Industry (American Economic Association, 1887), pp. 
45-53, 75-84. 

*GREEN, Town Life, Vol. II, chap. iv; Wess, History of Trade Unionism 
(London, 1894), p. 37, note. 
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A part of the inhabitants which constantly tended to become smaller, the 
“burgesses "’ proper, held alike the government of the town and the moncpoly 
of trade to and from it. What is true of England is also probably true 
of the whole of western Europe.' 

After the guilds had broken down and lost their old character, the 
manufacturing and mercantile classes no longer felt the need of 
guild protection. They held most of the wealth and land of the 
town; and the right to vote was hedged about with property 
qualifications.” 

30. From about the middle of the sixteenth century onward 
for a period of over two hundred years, until the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, there were no great or specially signifi- 
cant changes. Agriculture still engaged the majority of the 
English masses. None of the great labor-saving machines had 
been introduced. Manufactures were partly carried on by 
capitalists in small buildings in the towns; and, as in the 
woolen industry, by country folk, who were patronized by 
merchants, and who combined spinning and weaving with the 
cultivation of small plots of land. There were, of course, many 
small workshops with one proprietor, like the shoemaker or the 
blacksmith; but we are speaking mainly of the larger and char- 
acteristic tendencies; and it may also be profitably noticed, by 
the way, that these ‘individual’ workmen derived raw material 
in most cases from an industrial and commercial system organ- 
ized before their time by the forces that we have been studying. 
There were no railroads, telegraphs, or steamships. Goods 
were slowly carried on pack-horses and wagons, and in sailing 
vessels along rivers and over sea. On the whole, this period 
saw a steady advance of commerce and manufactures, and a 
further increase of capital. Sir W. Temple, writing in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, remarked as a new thing the 

* ASHLEY, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 103; cf English Historical Review, Vol. V, p. 652; 
Gross, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 125; GREEN, Short History of the English People, chap. iv, sec. 
4; Froupk, History of England (New York, 1873), Vol. I, p. 40; GREEN, History of 
the English People, Book V, chap. 1; GuizoT, Civilization in Europe, Lecture xiii. 

2? We make no reference to the Reformation in the text. The church no longer 


possessed a monopoly of learning; its property was inefficiently managed; and in 
the most progressive countries its estates were largely confiscated about this time 


by the secular nobility. 
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marriages contracted in the preceding fifty years between landed 
and commercial families.‘ Macaulay takes particular notice of 
the increasing capital seeking for investment in the period 
between the Restoration and the Revolution (1660 to 1688);? and 
the eagerness with which the public took the stock of the great 
South Sea Company and other schemes, in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, showed that the same process of accumu- 
lation was going on. English merchants were now trading with 
America, Africa, Arabia, India, Holland, Germany, Russia, 
Norway, Italy, and Turkey. Meanwhile the value of land was 
rising, irregularly but steadily; and the landed nobility were 
investing rents in commerce and manufactures, or making loans 
to the industrial world. But society was turning less to the 
purely landed class for the accumulation of the capital upon 
which all depended. Merchants, out of their surplus, were 
lending to manufacturers; the latter were lending to the former; 
and both of these were augmenting their capital, not only out of 
the profits of sales to the landed class, but from transactions 
with humbler folk as well. This feature of the situation, it may 
be supposed, was only just beginning to emerge. Merchants 
and manufacturers naturally still found their most profitable 
customers among the upper class; while they themselves, we 
should remember, had invested a goodly part of their wealth in 
real estate, and were constantly receiving ground rents. It 
should be noted here that in the latter part of this period — 
about the middle of the eighteenth century —immense improve- 
ments in farming began to be introduced by the large landlords.3 

31. In the latter half of the eighteenth century there began 
certain great changes, known collectively as the “industrial 
revolution,” whose influence upon the development of society 
has been incalculable. Hitherto, as we have seen, there had 
been no machine industry in the modern sense. But now a 

*Lecky, England in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1888), Vol. I, p. 209; 
cf. HARRISON, Description of England, Book III, chap. iv. 

? MACAULAY, History of England, chap. xix. 


3 Cf. LECKY, of. cit., Vol. VI, p. 189; TRAILL, of. cit., Vol. V, pp. 99 f.; KNIGHT 
History of England (New York, Lovell), Vol. VI, p. 325. 
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crowd of labor-saving inventions were brought out; and many 
great discoveries were made within a short space of time. Their 
effect was to reinforce the power of man over nature so that 
production could be enlarged and perfected to an extent never 
dreamed of before. Only a brief and suggestive catalogue need 
be given. The earliest inventions were in the textile industries. 
The spinning wheel and the hand loom had been used for 
centuries. But now came the flying shuttle of Kay, the spin- 
ning jenny of Hargreaves, the spinning frame of Arkwright, 
the spinning mule of Crompton, the power loom of Cartwright, 
and the cotton gin of Whitney; and these wonderful machines 
revolutionized the manufacture of cotton, woolen, and linen 
goods. Until far into the eighteenth century wood had been 
used for iron-smelting; and the scarcity of fuel had limited the 
output of metal. But now it was discovered that coal could be 
used for that purpose; an improved air blast was invented ; 
and the modern coal and iron industries were founded. The 
cardinal factor of power was yet lacking. The great and 
increasing demand for this was met by James Watt, who 
improved and practicalized the steam engine. Work which 
hitherto had been performed by the muscles of man and beast, 
and the force of wind and water, was now accomplished by a 
power which could be applied almost everywhere, increasing 
the efficiency of human effort a million fold. The demand for 
adequate means of transportation was met by the cutting of 
canals, and later by railroads and steamships. And such was 
the outward aspect of the great industrial revolution. 

The new machines and processes were thought out by 
persons in all ranks of society. No class monopolized the 
initiative. But wherever the original brain might be, its prod- 
uct, in order to be spread abroad in the world, required the 
help of capital which was already in existence or which could 
be readily assembled out of the fruits of labor. This was 
furnished by the landed, the commercial, and the manufacturing 
aristocracy. It came through these channels because there was 
no other channel in existence. Two suggestive examples will 
be given; but the fact ought not to require much illustration. 
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Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, . . . . was the possessor of collieries at 
Worsley whose value depended on their finding a market at the neighboring 
town of Manchester; and it was to bring his coal to this market that he 
resolved to drive a canal from the mine to the river Irwell. With singular 
good luck he found a means of carrying out his design in a self-taught 
mechanic, James Brindley. But in Brindley’s mind the scheme widened far 
beyond the plans of the duke . . . . , and, instead of ending in the Irwell, he 
carried the duke’s canal by an aqueduct across that river to Manchester 
itself.’ 

Barton aqueduct was built, and the whole canal completed . . . . in 1761, 
and the price of coal in Manchester fell from 7d, per cwt. to 34d. Not con- 
tent with this, the duke set Brindley to work at once on another canal con- 
nected with the first at Longford bridge and going to Runcorn. This was 
also successfully carried through, at a cost of £220,000. Long before it was 
finished the duke was at his wit’s end for money. On one occasion he sent 
his steward around to collect scraps of rent in advance to pay his workmen.’ 

What Brindley had discovered was, in fact, the water-road, a means of 
carrying heavy goods with the least resistance, and therefore the least cost, 
from the point of production to the point of sale; and England at once 
seized on his discovery to free itself from the bondage in which it had been 
held. From the year 1767, when Brindley completed his enterprise, a net- 
work of such water-roads was flung over the country; and before the move- 
ment had spent its force, Great Britain alone was traversed in every direction 
by three thousand miles of navigable canals. To English trade the canal 
opened up the richest of all markets, the market of England itself. Every 
part of the country was practically thrown open to the manufacturer; and the 
impulse which was given by this facility of carriage was at once felt in a vast 
development of production.3 

Of Watt, the improver of the steam engine, and of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the introduction of this machine to 
the world, we learn the following: 

It was his good fortune to be early supported by Dr. John Roebuck, a 
man of singular enterprise and ability, who carried on large ironworks on the 
Carron, in Stirlingshire, and afterwards, when Roebuck had been ruined, to 
be taken into partnership by Matthew Bolton, the head of the great iron- 
works at Soho, near Birmingham. Assisted by the capital and labor at the 
disposal of a great manufacturer, the most splendid inventive genius of the 
eighteenth century had full scope to display itself. 

In 1776 Watt's engine . . . . was a success, Orders came in fast. . 

*GREEN, History of the English People, Book IX, chap. iii. 

? TRAILL, of. cit., Vol. V, p. 323. 


3 GREEN, ibid. 4Lecky, Vol. VI, chap. xxiii, p. 216. 
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Saw-mills in America, sugar-mills in the West Indies, paper-mills, flour-mills, 
engines for flint-grinding in the potteries, were ordered in quick succession. In 
1785 one was ordered for a silk-mill in Macclesfield, and one was built for 
Robinson's cotton-mill at Papplewick, in Nottinghamshire. The first engines 
in Manchester and Glasgow were set to work in 1789 and 1792 respectively. 
In fact, between 1780 and 1800 the steam engine was established as the 
motive power of the day.’ 

32. Looking around us in modern society, we see a huge 
industrial plant which millions of people utilize in getting at 
and preparing the earth’s resources in support of life. This 
plant is technically known as capital. To give a brief but sug- 
gestive enumeration, it consists of such things as factory build- 
ings, with tools and appliances; agricultural implements; mining 
machinery; railroad tracks, cars, and engines; steamships; busi- 
ness blocks; dwelling-houses, etc., etc. It has all been pro- 
duced by aid of earlier capital, which, in turn, rested back upon 
still earlier, and so on. Broadly speaking, capital has developed 
along with the evolution of society. Having been reserved out 
of labor products, thrown over from generation to generation, 
and renewed and added to, it has at length—across the flight 
of time and the mutations of mortality—accumulated into that 
vast industrial plant which is employed today partly in working 
up the earth’s resources into the form of consumable goods, 
and partly in renewing and extending itself. According to the 
present thesis, the principal agency by which this industrial out- 
fit has become a conrete fact in society is to be found in social 
cleavage, based at first on slavery and serfdom, which in modern 
times have been commuted into competitive land rents. It is 
well to emphasize again that this view is not put forward as an 
all-sufficient social philosophy. The facts of universal history 
viewed from other angles reveal the working of other principles 
just as important in themselves. 

33. We have now, perhaps, carried the treatment far enough 
to illustrate the essentials of this thesis, however imperfectly; 
and we close with a final word as to its bearing on contemporary 
conditions. Our idea of its application to present-day society 
can be stated briefly as follows: (a) Existing industrial capital, 

* TRAILL, of. cit., Vol. V, pp. 461-3; cf SMILES, Lives of the Engineers, chap. viii. 
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labor-force, technical knowledge and natural opportunities 
afford an ample basis for the production of such capital as now 
comes into existence year by year. (6) The capital annually 
reserved out of ground rent has become an insignificant factor 
in the formation of new capitai. (c) An amount nearly, if not 
quite, equal to that which is annually concentrated by ground 
rent (including returns on railroad and similar franchises) is 
annually consumed by governmental expenditure, local and 
national. (d) Existing industrial tension will be relieved, and 
present actual capital more effectively invested, if governmental 
expense be so assessed as to absorb ground rent, leaving capital 
to be employed at one annual charge in proportion to natural 
site value, instead of, as now, at two charges—a private one for 
site value, and a public one to defray governmental expense. 
This will, of course, be recognized at once as identical in 
substance, though not necessarily in detail, with the diagnosis 
of Henry George. It is hardly necessary to say, however, that 
while it coincides in practical conclusions with the orthodox 
doctrine of the land-value tax, it approaches the whole situation 
by a different route. We try to follow the historical, inductive 
method, attempting to adjust our views to the facts of the world 
and of mankind as brought out by scientific research; while Mr. 
George —like Ricardo — investigates the subject from the @ priort 
standpoint. The extreme length to which the latter method can 
be carried is shown by a disciple of Mr. George, in an able 
paper published in this JouRNAL, when he implies that the land- 
value tax ought to have been instituted at the “origin of 
society;’’* but perhaps this ought to be taken in connection with 
the comprehensive reference to the experience of all new com- 
munities from Ohio to Oklahoma.? The facts of the social 
situation from prehistoric to modern times, as we see them, 
compel us to differ from orthodox single-taxers on the one side, 
and from socialists on the other. The single-taxer figures in 
most things as an individualist. He imagines individual pro- 
ducers peacefully at work developing the earth's resources and 
reserving part of their products, in the form of capital, as an 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. IV, p. 748. * Jbid., p. 756. 
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aid to future production, etc. With this as a background, he 
introduces the central villain, the landlord, who spoils the play. 
The conjunction of this @ priort world with the actual world is 
a trifle misty; but presently we see ground rents ascending into 
the regions where the landlord dwells, a useless creature devour- 
ing the earnings of ‘‘capital”’ and “labor” in luxury and riotous 
living. Weare not informed, meanwhile, how it comes that we 
find ourselves in the midst of civilization, where once the whole 
round globe was given over to animality. On the other hand, 
socialism has but recently come to any sort of terms with the 
historical spirit (partly, it is true, because it has not had the 
opportunity); and, while rightly emphasizing the communal, or 
mutual, aspect of society, it misses the social value and signifi- 


cance of ordinary individual initiative. 
Louis WALLIs. 
CoL_umBus, O. 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION UNDERTAKEN BY THE 

GRADUATE SOCIOLOGICAL LEAGUE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF CHICAGO. 

Tuis paper is an attempt to catalogue and to evaluate the 
present instruction in sociology throughout the United States, 
and to indicate in some degree the changes and relative strength 
of instruction in this field since its first introduction into Ameri- 
can colleges. The first part of this paper will accordingly be 
given to a consideration of some of the more important his- 
torical aspects of the study of sociology in the colleges of the 
United States. The attempt will be made to indicate briefly 
some of the main causes and conditions which brought about 
the introduction of this study into the curriculum, and the prog- 
ress of the propaganda by which the consciousness of the need 


of sociological knowledge was spread throughout the academic 
world will be noticed. The remainder of the paper will be 
devoted to a consideration of the present status of sociology, 
and a cataloguing of the courses offered by the various institu- 
tions of learning. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY INTO THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE. 

There are three well-defined influences that combined in 
effecting the introduction of sociology into American colleges. 
They were, first, the appearance of the scientific treatises of 
Ward and Spencer, especially Spencer’s Study of Sociology and 
Principles of Sociology; second, the influence of German univer- 
sities, where the theoretical instruction in the science and phi- 
losophy of society was well advanced ; third, the practical need 
for exact knowledge of actual social conditions and workable 
methods of perfecting the social organization and controlling 
ameliorative agencies, such as the charity organizations, schools, 
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and government. The first period, from about 1880 to 1890, is 
the era of so-called social science. The decade from 1890 to 
1900 is marked by the ascendency of social philosophy. The 
twentieth century sees initiated a marked reaction toward the 
development of an analytic sociology, in which the statistical 
and psycho-sociologic method shall be largely used. 

The early social-science period and the social-philosophy 
period are well characterized by Professor Giddings in the fol- 


lowing extract of an address: 

“For many years ‘social science’ has appeared in the list of subjects taught by 
lecture, or, now and then, by instruction in systematic observation, in a few American 
universities. The courses offered under this title have resembled each other in nothing 
but name. Some of them have been statistical studies of population; others have 
dealt with the so-called labor question; others with defectives and delinquents, 
charity, punishment, and reformation; and others still with public health and sanita- 
tion. Indeed, they have, collectively, well represented the broad inclusiveness of the 
term ‘social science’ as it is used in the title of this association. All that could be 
said with certainty of such university courses was that they were concerned with 
groups of social facts not otherwise covered by the courses on history, political 
economy, politics, and ethics. 

“ Meanwhile, in European universities have appeared courses on sociology. ‘They 
have differed from the American courses as much in fact asin name. Essentially 
they are as much alike in subject-matter as the American courses in social science have 
been unlike. To the European sociologists such men as Schaffle, of Stuttgart; 
De Greef, of Brussels; Gumplowicz, of Gratz; Westermark, of Helsingfors; Letourneau, 
of Paris; and Simmel, of Berlin, the word stands invariably for the original concep- 
tions of Comte and Spencer — conceptions, namely, of society as a concrete whole 
and of its scientific explanation in terms of natural causes. For some time past it has 
been apparent to the discerning that this unified, coherent, philosophical sociology 
was destined to displace or to incorporate and co-ordinate the fragments of social 
science taught in American universities. ‘The change has already begun. In fact, it 
has far advanced. The first true course in sociology in an American university was 
given by Professor Sumner, at Yale, who introduced Spencer’s Study of Sociology as 
a text-book in his classes soon after its publication in 1873. For many years he stood 
alone. But in 1890, when President Small began a course of lectures on sociology to 
seniors at Colby University, and the present writer one to graduate students at Bryn 
Mawr, sociology has quietly taken its place in colleges and universities in every sec- 


tion of our country." 

Turning now from this general characterization to the his- 
tory of the early attempts to introduce sociology into the cur- 
riculum, I shall take up some of the more important universities 
in which sociology was early introduced, and shall indicate also 

* GIDDINGs, “ Relation of Sociology to Scientific Studies,” Jour. of Soc. Sci., No. 
32, 144. 
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some of the extra-academic forces brought to bear on the univer- 
sities to influence their action in regard to sociological study. 
Turning first to the American Social Science Association, | 


take up 
PROFESSOR PEIRCE’S PLAN, 


One of the earliest attempts to introduce the study of social science into the 
college curriculum was suggested by Professor Peirce, of Harvard, the eminent mathe- 
matician. The history of his suggestion is chronicled in the Journal of Social Science :* 
“In the year 1878 we were discussing at council meetings of the American Social 
Science Association, as we often had occasion to do, how best to keep the lamp of 
social science alive in this generous, sprawling, forgetful continent, where the citizen 
will offer all his substance one day in some public cause, and the next week, perhaps, 
will forsake the memory and forget the name of his transient enthusiasm. Protessor 
Peirce, presiding over our little council, brought forward his plan of making our light 
so shine before men that they would glorify our neglected science and take profit by 
its public lessons. He reminded us of the ancient universities of Europe, which were 
not then stagnant endowments for the perpetuation of ancient use and error, but were 
rather camps for intellectual combat and temporary storehouses of intellectual force. 
Thither, to Oxford, to Paris, to the early continental seats of learning, came young 
and old by thousands, not to make perfect a childish routine of knowledge, but to hear 
the stirring words of men on topics in which they felt the liveliest concern. ‘The 
freedom of these conferences,’ said Peirce, ‘made these Middle Age universities 
alarming to the governments under which they existed, and to the church which had 
first planted them and directed their instruction. At the same time the power which 
these universities gave, in the days of Abelard and Peter of Lombardy, to influence 
public opinion through the students who thronged to them in such numbers, made it 
important and desirable to control them. Kings and prelates, therefore, took posses- 
sion of them gradually, and after some centuries of experiment organized them into 
their present form, which partakes somewhat of their ancient character, but lacks its 
essential features. Thus the old impromptu university died out, but our free republic 
is the place, and this the time, to revive it.’ 

“ Professor Peirce then proposed that a beginning should be made by connecting 
with some existing university in the United States the educational work of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, which he thought should meet once or twice a year 
for a session of three or four weeks. At this session, which should be an extension of 
such meetings as the present annual one, he wished to bring together the persons in 
the United States best qualified to read papers and join in debates on the multiform 
phases of social science, taking up these questions as occasion served, and as the con- 
dition of the country required. The experts thus brought together should form a 
senatus academicus, not for the purpose of conferring degrees and shaping systems of 
instruction, but to instruct one another as well as the less advanced students who 
should listen to them, During the rest of the year, at this one chosen university, a 
regular professor of social science, who might also be the secretary of the association, 
was to correspond with its members and carry on the work of his department among 


*“The Threefold Aspect of Social Science in America,” a report by F. B. SAN- 
BORN, general secretary Journal of Social Sctence, Vol. X1V, p. 26. 
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the regular resident students, much as the ordinary college professor now does. The 
chosen university should undertake to publish at its own expense the papers and dis- 
cussions of the occasional conferences, and perhaps, also, meet the cost of the meet- 
ings. 

“It was inquired, after discussion of the plan, whether any university now existing 
and having the requisite conditions of geographic situation, permanent endowment, 
broad views of education, etc., could be found to institute such an experiment. None 
such appearing, the project was laid aside fora while, and could never again be taken 
up during the life of its author.” 

The crusade of the American Social Science Association to secure the introduction 
of social science into the universities culminated later in the appointment, in Decem- 
ber, 1885, of a committee consisting of Professors James and Wayland and Mr. Sanborn 
to prepare for the consideration of the association a list of topics for lectures and con- 
ferences on social science, which should be suitable for university use, and in the 
investigation by the department of education as to social-science instruction in col- 
leges. This was intended to intimate to the academic world that social science 
deserved a place in the curriculum, and to indicate the character of instruction that 
should be given in this field. That this attempt brought forth good results there is 
every reason to believe. 

The complete schedule of topics used in the investigation of the education 
department is of interest as indicating what was then marked off as the province 
of social science. They were: (1) theory of property; (2) production and distribution 
of wealth; (3) theory of government; (4) public and private corporations; (5) punish- 
ment and reform of criminals; (6) prevention of vice; (7) public and private chari- 
ties; (8) sanitation; (9) theory of public elementary education; (10) higher education. 
Evidently the only topics that were at all sociological were (5) punishment and reform of 
criminals, (6) prevention of vice, and (7) public and private charities. Of these Mrs. 
Talbot said: “These three topics receive far less attention than the other topics in 
our schedule (economics, etc.). The fact is due doubtless to the unformulated charac- 
ter of this department of social science. It is still in a state of empiricism, and no 
fundamental principles have as yet been reached, or, at least, generally recognized 


and adopted as such.” 
SOCIAL SCIENCE IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A notable recommendation was made by President White, in 1871, for the insti- 
tution of a course of practical instruction calculated to fit young men to discuss intel- 
ligently such important social questions as the best methods of dealing practically 
with pauperism, intemperance, crime of various degrees and among persons of differ- 
ent ages, insanity, idiocy, and the like. His suggestion was as follows: 

“It seems to me that the time must soon arrive for the establishment of a course in 
history, literature, and political and social science, requiring four years and leading to 
the degree of B.L. Such a course would do a double good: first, it would meet the 
wants of a large number of thoughtful young men, now imperfectly provided for; 
second, it would do great good to the scientific course by taking out of it those stu- 
dents who have little or no taste for scientific as compared with literary and historical 
studies, and thus leaving it to be developed into a more thorough scientific course. 
The course now recommended would embrace two modern languages, a minimum of 
mathematics and physical science, the elements of natural science, leaving the main 
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strength to be laid upon general history, social and political science, and literature, 
especially the literature of our mother-tongue. . .. . 

“As regards lectures on social science, while in the present circumstances of the 
university I am not prepared to urge the immediate provision for them, I would say 
that we shall fall sort of our duty if we do not provide for them as soon as our cir- 


cumstances allow. No branch of knowledge, in my opinion, is worth more to society, 


or better worth the attention of thoughtful young men, than the study of social prob- 
lems arising among us, of the various solutions that have been proposed and tried, 
and of the results of these attempted solutions. Among these are the questions of the 
prevention and remedy of vice and crime, and, connected with this, the efficiency of 
the various detention, reformatory, and penal institutions; questions as to the man- 
agement of pauperism, insanity, and inebriety; questions as to the means of infusing 


more comfort and more incentive to right thinking into the masses in cities ; questions 
as to the systems of communication in the rural districts ; questions as to the efficiency 
of various methods proposed for the ascertaining of the popular will; questions as to 
the promotion of public cleanliness and health; questions as to the control of corpora- 
tions; and scores of others immediately practical and which afford scope and disci- 
pline to the noblest powers of the noblest minds. 

“It has long been suspécted, and at last, by President Barnard’s statistics, it has 
been fully proven, that the colleges of the United States have been steadily losing 
their hold upon the various professions, the various executive, legislative, and judicial 
positions, and upon the community at large. Why is this? There can be but one 
reason: the fact that the usual courses of study have come to be considered as of 
doubtful utility in strengthening men for positions of usefulness. There is enough 
truth in this idea, at any rate, to make a deep impression on society. The very fact 
that our attempt at something different in education brought to us over four hundred 
students on the day of our opening, in spite of the crudeness and difficulties of our 
undertaking, is proof of this. 

“Go into our legislatures, county, state, or even national, and very often there you 
meet the most glaring ignorance, not merely of the first principles, but of the simple, 
ordinary practice regarding great social interests. How many of those men who will 
legislate at the coming session in regard to crime for the four millions of people in 
this state know what the famous Irish prison system was, or what the Detroit peni- 
tentiary practice is? How many have even studied the best limit between a proper 
degree of freedom to corporations in the interest of public enterprise and the most 
efficient restraint upon them in the interest of justice to the public? How many know 
those plain, simple classifications of the insane which are the result of years of expe- 
rience and thought, and which are constantly broken through? How many know 
what admirable things have been done in diminishing vice in manufacturing districts 
by appliances for simple instruction, and how the death-rate has been diminished in 
crowded cities by the establishment of public baths and work-houses and by a proper 
adaptation of architecture ? 

“And these subjects could be made as attractive as they are useful. There are no 
themes on which young men are more easily stirred to think and talk and hold debate 
than on such subjects of political (not partisan) and social interest. 1 hope to see the 
day when lecturers of eminence shall present what has been proved and discuss what 
is in dispute before our students. By studies such as these, those who go forth from 
our colleges and universities will be able to assert their supremacy in every community, 
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for the public will not be slow to find out that those men are really the most fit to 
legislate for the general good.” 

Again, as commissioner of the United States to the Paris Universal Exposition, 
1878, to report upon higher education as represented at the exposition, President 
White made his report on the provision for higher education in subjects bearing 
directly upon public affairs an occasion to amplify and emphasize his plea for a more 
thorough and practical training in history, political and social science, and general 
jurisprudence. 

He first outlines the instruction given in European universities on these subjects : 
“At various visits to European universities,” he says, ‘during the past twenty-five 
years, especially during the two years, as also at the recent exposition, I have been 
especially interested in those studies by which men are fitted to take part in public 
affairs, and | propose giving a general account of their recent growth and present 
condition at some of the centers of European instruction, and then to bring the knowl- 
edge thus obtained to bear on what seems a great practical need in our own country.” 

This “ European experience ” is only the text to the sermon. The solid meat of 
the sermon is found in the “application of European experience to ourselves.” He 
treats first of the demand for such study. “The demand of this nation for men 
trained in history, political and social science can scarcely be overestimated.” In 
Congress, state legislatures, county and township boards, municipal councils, constitu- 
tional conventions, the judicial body, the press, the pulpit, all cry out for trained men 
to solve properly the problems of charity, crime, pauperism, insanity, inebriety, edu- 
cation, taxation, problems of industry and municipal policy. “More and more, as 
civilization advances, social and political questions become complex; more and more 
the men who are to take part in public affairs need to be trained in the best political 
thinking of the world hitherto, need to know the most important experiences of the 
world, need to be thus prepared by observation and thought to decide between old 
solutions of state problems or to work out new solutions. In the midst of this neces- 
sity for thought and care, how stands it with our own legislation? It was recently 
remarked by one of the most able men that it saddened him to see many of the same 
lines of policy adopted in the United States that had brought misery on Europe; to 
see the same errors in the foundation of these new states which have brought such 
waste and disaster and sorrow in those old states. 

“To any proper discussion and adjustment of political and social questions by the 
people, there are two conditions: first, there must be education of the mass of the 
citizens ; second, suitable instruction for the natural leaders rising from the mass. 
For the development of these with reference to this leadership, for the training of their 
powers of observation and reasoning, for the giving of that historical knowledge of 
past failures which is the best guarantee for future success, there is at present in our 
higher education in the United States no adequate provision. The educational exhib- 
its at the recent expositions at Philadelphia and Paris show here and there in a few 
of our higher institutions beginnings have been made, but in most of them political 
economy is not taught save by a short course of recitations from a text-book; in few 
of them is there the slightest instruction worthy the name in history—the very 
department which in the European university is made to give a basis and a method 
for studies in political and social science. 

“The training in political and social science should be: First, a close study of 
political and social history of those peoples who have had the most important experi- 
ence, and especially of our own; next, the teaching of political economy in its largest 
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sense, not the mere dogmas of this or that school, but rather the comparative study 
of the general principles of the science as laid down by leading thinkers of various 
schools; and to this end I would urge the historical study of the science in its devel- 
opment and in its progressive adaptation to the circumstances of various nations. 
Under this would come questions relating to the national and state policy, industrial, 
commercial, financial, educational, to the relations of capital and labor, and producers 
to distributors, to taxation, and a multitude of similar subjects. 

“Next, 1 would name the study of what is generally classed as social science, 
including what pertains to the causes, prevention, alleviation, and cure of pauperism, 
insanity, crime, and various social difficulties. Nor would I neglect the study of the 
most noted theories and plans for the amelioration and improvement of society, the 
arguments in their support, the causes of their failure; and I would also have careful 
investigation into the relations of various bodies and classes which now apparently 
threaten each other. I would, for example, have the student examine the reasons why 
the communistic solution of the labor question has failed, and why the co-operative 
solution has succeeded.” President White also mentions the principles of jurispru- 
dence and international law and statistics as necessary to complete political training, 
and suggests that this training be not only given in post-graduate work, where it is 
likely to remain the possession of but few, but recommends also the establishing 
of a full undergraduate course which, while including science and literature for gen- 
eral culture and discipline, shall have as its main study history, political and social 
science, and general jurisprudence. 

In the system of education proposed, I would take effective means of preventing 
pedantry and doctrinairism by bringing in a constant circulation of healthful politi- 
cal thought from the outside. Much instruction should be given by lecturers holding 
their positions for short terms; these lecturers should be chosen, so far as possible, 
from those who take part in public affairs practically, while not giving up the study of 
principles. 

In 1884 the desired course in social science at Cornell was authorized by the 
trustees, and was conducted by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Charities and of the American Social Science Association. President 
White’s report describing the course, and Mr. Sanborn’s account of the first year’s 
work, follow: 


PRESIDENT WHITE'S REPORT, 1885.—COURSE ON SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


This course continued the entire third term, It was established in accordance 
with my recommendation of last year, a recommendation which has been repeated in 
nearly every annual report of mine for ten years, and which at last has been most suc- 
cessfully carried out. The lecturer was Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Charities and of the American Institute of Social Science. The 
subjects discussed were important social questions likely to confront our graduates 
who may take part in public service and in the leading professions. Among the sub- 
jects may be mentioned the best method of dealing practically, both as regards pre- 
vention and cure, with pauperism, intemperance, crime, insanity, illiteracy, and the 
like. The lecturer aimed to show the best modern practice in various countries. 

Mr. Sanborn, at the close of each week, visited some one of the public institutions 
devoted to the subject. Among these were the local charitable and punitory institu- 
tions of this county—the reformatory institution at Elmira, the lunatic asylum at 
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Ovid, and the state prison at Auburn. At each of these careful investigations were 
made and discussions held. 

This is the first time in the history of education, I believe, when questions of this 
kind have been fully taken up, and the success of the course has been most encour- 
aging. When we consider with what carelessness and extravagance these subjects 
have been handled hitherto in our town, county, and state legislation, it would seem 
that there could hardly be a means of more good to the commonwealth in which we 
live, and indeed to the whole country, than the keeping up of such instruction as this, 
which will fit university graduates for shaping public opinion, and discharging their 
practical duties regarding the most pressing social questions. I believe that this 
course —the first of the kind in our country —will serve as a pioneer, and will lead 
other universities to establish similar courses, which will prove a great benefit to the 


country. 
FROM MR. SANBORN’S REPORT. 


I commenced my lectures April 7 and my visits to institutions April 10, which 
have occupied every Saturday but one (May 1). Whole number of students, forty-five ; 
number of institutions inspected, eight. Two essays have been required of each mem- 
ber of the class; one by the whole class on “ Prison Labor,” and another upon one of 
three special topics given to three sections of the class; so that in all four subjects 
have been thus considered. My own lectures have covered the topics of social science 
in general, with its main characteristics (two preliminary lectures): pauperism, 
insanity, crime, and penality; the actual treatment and discipline of the poor, the 
insane, criminals of all grades, poor delinquents, neglected children, and other depend- 
ent classes; prison labor and the reformation of criminals; immigration. 

My effort has been to give instruction in regard to practical application of social 
science, with so much of theory as would enable them to connect the subjects consid- 
ered in a systematic manner, but without attempting to cover the whole field of social 


science. 

The instruction was continued by Mr. C. A. Collins, who treated, in 1888-89, the 
following topics : 

Fundamental theory of sociology as an organism of mutually interdependent 
members; the respective spheres of mutual interdependence and of individual inde- 
pendence. The physiology of the social body in a state of health; the possible 
harmonious activity of all the members, with essential inequalities, however, of powers 
and possession; the law of modlesse oblige, the protecting service due from the strong 
to the weak, the loyal service due from the weak to the strong ; dependent and pauper 
members inevitable even in social health; their value in the social order; comparison 
of social theory with the social teachings of the New Testament. The pathology of 
the social body. Disturbances in the economic questions contributing to undue pau- 
perism, and possibly to crime; the disorderly members; order the primary object of 
the law, justice secondary. Historic development of the modern pauper and criminal 
classes. Prison reform. ‘Taxation for support of poor and shiftless. The wisdom of 
cultivating the survival of the unfit; etc., etc. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.' 
Professor Burgess was largely instrumental in the discovery of the European 
world of history and politics which was to the scholastic mind of young Amherst a 
*Abstracted largely from H. B. ADAMs’s Study of History in American Colleges 
and Universities. 
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real renaissance. It was the opening of a new hemisphere of thought and culture. 
Students began to appreciate that the world is truly round. An unusual number of 
graduates in 1874 (the first class taught by Professor Burgess) went to Europe for 
study and travel. Individual Amherst students had indeed gone to Germany before 
this time to study natural science; and some, quickened by the same personal influ- 
ence which doubtless first moved Professor burgess, went to study history and political 
science. The students of Professor Burgess went to Berlin in shoals. They went in 
such numbers that they began to be called “The Burgess School.” They all went to 
hear Droysen lecture, and came home with trunks full of Droysen’s Preussische Politik 
and of the writings of Leopold von Ranke. Not all of these young men have since 
become historians; but none of them are the worse for their travels. Some are 
extremely clever fellows, and have practiced law and politics with considerable suc- 
cess. A few developed qualities suited to academic life; and from this chosen few 
Professor Burgess has gathered recruits for the School of Political Science, which is 
now to be described. 
SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


From 1876 to 1880 the work of Professor Burgess in Columbia College was pre- 
paratory to an organized school of historical and political science. In 1877-78 the 
department was strengthened by the addition of an assistant— Richmond Mayo- 
Smith—one of the former pupils of Professor Burgess, from the class of 1875, 
Amherst College. The assistant began to teach Germanic, and more especially Eng- 
lish, institutions to the junior class, two hours a week for the first half-year, using 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England. ‘The second half he taught Rogers's 
Manual of Political Economy. He also taught, for two hours a week, a section of the 
senior class in a more advanced course, using Mill’s Political Economy, with frequent 
reference to other authorities, to documents and statistics 

On June 7, 1880, the trustees of Columbia College adopted the following 
important resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That there be established, to go into operation at the opening of the 
academic year next ensuing, a school designed to prepare young men for the duties 
of public life, to be entitled a School of Political Science, having a definitely pre- 
scribed curriculum of study extending over a period of three years, and embracing the 
history of philosophy; the history of the literature of the political sciences; the gen- 
eral constitutional history of Europe; the special constitutional history of England 
and the United States; the Roman law, and the jurisprudence of existing codes 
derived therefrom; the comparative constitutionai law of European states and of the 
United States; the comparative constitutional law of the different states of the 
Americar union; the history of diplomacy; international law; systems of administra- 
tion, state and national, of the United States; comparison of American and European 
systems of administration ; political economy and statistics. 

2. Resolved, That the qualification required of the candidate for admission to this 
school shall be that he shall have successfully pursued a course of undergraduate study 
in this college, or in some other maintaining an equivalent curriculum, to the close of 
the junior year. 

3. Resolved, That students of the school who shall satisfactorily complete the studies 
of the first year shall be entitled, on examination and the recommendation of the 
faculty, to receive the degree of bachelor of philosophy; and those who complete the 
entire course of three years shall, on similar examination and recommendation, be 
entitled to receive the degree of doctor of philosophy. 


This was the formal institution of the now flourishing School of Political Science 
in Columbia College. 
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Professor Mayo-Smith received the position of adjunct professor of political 
economy and social science in the School of Political Science. 

The main development up to 1894 was in the gradual strengthening of social 
statistics. In 1894 the chair of sociology was created, and Professor Giddings 
appointed to the professorship. At this time noteworthy changes were made in the 
policy of the department. They are outlined in the following announcement of the 


faculty of political science : 
COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY. 


It is becoming more and more apparent that industrial and social progress is 
bringing the modern community face to face with social questions of the greatest 
magnitude, the solution of which will demand the best scientific study and the most 
honest practical endeavor. The term “ sociology,” however it may be defined, includes 
a large number of the subjects which are most seriously interesting men at the present 
time. The effective treatment of social problems demands that they be dealt with 
both theoretically and concretely. A college located in the country must needs study 
these subjects in the abstract. Columbia deems it her duty, and her wisdom alike, to 
avail herself of the singular opportunities for practical work in this direction afforded 
to her by her location in the city of New York. It has, therefore, been determined 
greatly to enlarge the facilities for university study in sociology, and to bring such 
study into connection with the practical sociological work of this city. 

The university faculty of political science already offers a wide range of instruc- 
tion in the cognate branches of social science, such as political economy, political 
science, statistics, finance, administrative and constitutional law, and history. The 
trustees have recently appointed a special professor of sociology, whose function it 
shall be to develop the theoretical teaching of sociology proper, and to direct the stu- 
dents in practical sociological work. This newly established chair will provide for a 
thorough study of philosophical or general sociology and of the practical or concrete 
social questions in their relation to sociological principles. By the term “general 
sociology” is meant the scientific study of society as a whole, a search for its causes, for 
the laws of its structure and growth, and for a rational view of its purpose, function, 
meaning, or destiny. This will lead up to the more particular study of the phenomena 
of modern populations and their concentration in great cities. Of such phenomena 
none are of greater concern, from either the theoretical or practical point of view, than 
the growth and characteristics of the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes. 
Special courses of instruction will therefore be offered on pauperism, poor laws, 
methods of charity, crime, penology, and social ethics. 

It is in the city that the problems of poverty, of mendicancy, of intemperance, of 
unsanitary surroundings, and of debasing social influences are met in their most acute 
form. Hence the city is the natural laboratory of social science. Here also are to 
be found the most extensive and modern experiments and efforts toward controlling 
and remedying these evils. Here the student can observe how far vice, poverty, and 
crime are due to bad economic conditions, how far to neglected moral training, how 
much simply to the social struggle for life. He can also observe how far the remedial 
measures are efficient, and in what respects they seem to fail. Such study emphasizes 
all that is taught by theory, and, like “field work” in natural science, it trains the 
faculties of observation and makes the subject “ real.” While, therefore, the univer- 
sity is now prepared to offer extensive courses of instruction covering the whole field 
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of social science, the student at the same time will be afforded valuable opportunities 
of practical work and observation under the auspices of science and the best practice. 
One side will be used to aid and supplement the other. All practical work should 
afford material for science ; all scientific work should enlighten practice. 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The teaching of sociology is assigned to the university faculty of political sci- 
ence. All the subjects taught by this faculty have a direct interest for the student of 
sociology. The officers of instruction particularly concerned in the work of sociology 
are as follows: Richmond Mayo-Smith, professor of political economy and social 
science; Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor of political economy and finance ; Franklin 
H. Giddings, professor of sociology ; Arthur M. Day, assistant in political economy and 
social science; William Z. Ripley, lecturer on physical geography and anthropology, 

THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 

The work in sociology will fall under three heads, viz.: the university courses of 
instruction in the various departments of social science, the work in the statistical 
laboratory, and the “field work,” or practical work in connection with the Charity 
Organization Society, the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, the University Settlement 
Society of New York city, and the East Side House. 

THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

The courses of instruction are divided into three groups — principal, special, and 
related. They are as follows: 

Principal. —-(1) The principles of sociology, Professor Giddings; (2) the evolu- 
tion of the family, Professor Giddings; (3) pauperism, poor laws, and methods of 
charity, Professor Giddings; (4) the principles of criminology and penology, Profes- 
sor Giddings; (5) the theory and practice of statistics, Professor Mayo-Smith; (6) 
historical and practical political economy, Professor Mayo-Smith ; (7) the social effects 
of taxation, Professor Seligman; (8) physical geography and anthropology, Drs. 
Ripley and Farrand ; (9) seminarium in sociology, Professor Giddings ; (10) work in 
the statistical laboratory, Professor Mayo-Smith ; (11) seminarium in political econ- 
omy and finance, Professor Seligman. 

Special. — (12) History of social-economic theories, Professor Seligman ; (13) social 
and industrial history of the United States, Professor Seligman; (14) private ethics 
and relation to social reform, Dr. Hyslop; (15) communistic and socialistic theo- 
ries (1895-96), Professor Mayo-Smith ; (16) ethnology and population of the United 
States, Professor Mayo-Smith; (17) the principles of administrative law, Professor 
Goodnow ; (18) corporation problems (1895-96), Professor Seligman; (19) practical 
statistics, Professor Mayo-Smith. 

Related. —(20) Primitive institutions (evolution of law and custom), Professor 
Munroe Smith; (21) political and constitutional history of Europe and the United 
States, Professors Burgess and Osgood ; (22) political philosophy, Professor Dunning ; 
(23) history of philosophy, Professor Butler; (24) principles of education, Professor 
butler ; (25) psychology, Professor Cattell and Dr. Farrand. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 


General soctology.— This course includes a systematic study of general sociology. 
The attempts that have been made since Comte to construct a science of society are 
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explained in a review of the literature, which 1s brought down to the present time. A 
society is described in ethnographic terms, as a subdivision of the population of the 
earth, which has a territorial or ethnical ground of unity and develops its own distinc- 
tive culture and organization. The causes and laws of its natural evolution, so far as 
they are yet apparent, are presented. Particular attention is given to the economic 
causes of social development. The modern theories of utility, subjective value, and 
wealth-consumption are shown to have important sociological bearings. They enter 
into our interpretations of legal traditions and political forms, as well as into our 
explanations of industrial customs, the division of labor, and public policy. Economic 
and sociological theory are thus brought into close relations to each other. The 
latter part of the course deals largely with the causes and consequences of the rapid 
growth of modern populations and their concentration in cities. Professor Giddings. 

The evolution of the family.— The family is the unitary group in human society. 
The study of its organization and history is of the same importance for the sociologist 
that the study of cell structure and differentiation is for the biologist. The investiga- 
tions of Bachofen, Morgan, Maine, and MacLennan into the origins of marriage, 
kinship, household organization, and clan relationships stimulated sociological research 
as nothing else has ever done. The course on the evolution of the family presents 
the results of these researches, reviewing the literature and discussing some of the 
more important problems, such as those of the early forms of marriage, the relation of 
the family to the clan and the tribe, the status of women and children, and the like. 
These studies lead up to an examination of the family in modern society, in country 
and city, under various conditions of nationality, residence, occupation, density of 
population, sanitary surroundings, education, and religion. In conclusion, the 
increase of divorce is considered, in its causes and consequences, and in its relation 
to public opinion and legislation. Professor Giddings. 

‘auperism, poor laws, and charities. — The foundation of this course is a careful 
study of the English poor law; its history, practical working, and consequences. On 
this foundation is built a study of pauperism in general, but especially as it may be 
now observed in great cities. The laws of the different commonwealths in regard to 
paupers, out-relief, almshouses, dependent children, are compared. Finally the 
special modern methods of public and private philanthropy are considered, with par- 
ticular attention to charity organization, the restriction of outdoor alms, and the 
reclamation of children. Professor Giddings. 

Crime and penology.— This course comprises a special study of the sociological 
problems of crime and penology. It takes up in order the nature and definitions of 
crime, the increase of crime in its modern forms, criminal anthropology — the physical 
and psychological characteristics of the criminal type —the social causes of crime, 
surroundings, parental neglect, education, the question of responsibility, historical 
methods of punishment, the history of efforts to reform prison methods, modern 
methods, the solitary system, the Elmira system, classification of criminals, classes of 
prisons, reformatories, and jails. Professor Giddings. 

The theory and practice of statistics. —The science of statistics is looked upon 
as the instrument of investigation in sociology. It teaches us how to comprehend 
social phenomena and how to measure the action of social forces. This course deals 
with the general statistics of population under such topics as race, nationality, sex, 
age, conjugal condition, density, births, deaths, marriages, occupation, religion, edu- 
cation, migration, economic condition, suicide, vice, crime, and the like. Finally are 
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considered the theory of statistics, methods of observation, the value of the results 
obtained, the doctrine of free-will, and the possibility of discovering social laws. 
Professor Mayo-Smith. 

Historical and practical political economy.— The student of sociology must 
be thoroughly trained in political economy, for all social questions are more or less 
connected with economic conditions, and cannot be solved without reference to eco- 
nomic principles. Students are supposed to be familiar with the general principles of 
political economy and the outlines of economic history. ‘This course describes present 
economic institutions and discusses present economic questions, with special reference 
to the condition of modern society. Professor Mayo-Smith. 

The social effects of taxation. — This course has to deal with the function, the 
nature, and the limits of taxation; with the laws of incidence and shifting; with a 
comparison of existing methods ; and especially with the reform of taxation se that its 
effects shall harmonize with the demands of social reform. Professor Seligman. 

Physical geography and anthropology.— This course treats of the relation of 
man to the earth, and the influence of physical environment upon him. The subjects 
considered are physical geography, science of anthropology, prehistoric archeology, 
ethnology, anthropometry, and comparative mythology. Drs. Ripley and Farrand. 

The seminaria in sociology and political economy meet bi-weekly, and give the 
students opportunity for research under the direction of the professors. 

The work in the Statistical Laboratory will consist of training in tabulation and 
compilation of current statistics and original investigation. 

The special courses offer a more detailed treatment of economic and social ques- 
tions of special interest to the student of sociology. 

The related courses offer opportunity to the student to enrich his sociology courses 
in a great variety of directions, according to his inclination and the object he has in 
view. 

THE STATISTICAL LABORATORY. 

The statistical laboratory is a place equipped with the more important apparatus 
of a statistical bureau, drawing tables, instruments, calculating and tabulating 
machines and books, cards, charts, and a collection of statistical publications. The 
object of the laboratory is to train the student in the methods of statistical analysis 
and computation. Each student will pursue a course of laboratory practice dealing 
with the general statistics of population, the relation of classes, the distribution of 
wealth, and the statistics of crime, vice, and misfortune. He will be taught how to 
judge current statistics and to detect statistical fallacies; in short, to become an 
expert in judging of the value of sociological evidence. 

The object of the statistical laboratory is not merely to serve as a training place 
for students. It is intended to do practical work in the way of gathering and tabu- 
lating social statistics. An effort will be made, for instance, to collect the reports of 
the charity societies of New York, and tabulate the information which they contain. 
Eventually it is hoped to get into closer relations with these societies, to suggest a 
common schedule for their use, and thus to make their information of scientific value. 
Still further it is intended that the special investigations conducted by the professor 
and fellows in sociology into the social conditions of the population of New York shall 
be worked out in the statistical laboratory. It is well known that a great deal of 
similar material collected by various societies and churches of New York now goes to 
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waste because of the expense and difficulty of handling it. The statistical laboratory 
of Columbia College will stand ready to receive such material and put it into scientific 


a 

bs shape. The department has recently handled the police census of the unemployed in 

* : New York city, and similar material is now being collected by the University Settle- 

, ment Society, which will be worked out during the coming year. Such work affords 
; to the student the very best practical training in statistical and sociological method. 

FIELD WORK. 

- it It is the intention that the student shall be brought into connection with actual 

4 social work. For this purpose arrangements have been made with the Charity Organ- 
: ization Society of New York, the Bureau of Charities of Brooklyn, the University Set- 
; tlement Society, and the East Side House, by which students will have a special 
opportunity to study and take part in the active work of these societies. 


The Charity Organization Society. —For the purpose of affording an opportunity 
to study the practical work of relieving the poor, arrangements have been made with 
: the Charity Organization Society of New York, by which special facilities for work 
and training will be offered to the students of sociology. That society is the largest 
; organization of the sort in this country, follows the most approved methods, and is 
‘ constantly dewising and perfecting its modes of operation. In the year 1893 it num- 
i : bered 2,335 members and contributors, had 488 co-operating societies or agencies, 
investigated 4,752 applications, and secured relief for 2,287 worthy applicants. Its 
} registration bureau contains information about 170,000 families, or parts of families. 
It stands in close connection with the great charitable societies and institutions of 
New York, whose work it endeavors to co-ordinate and render more effective. Its 
officers have expressed the liveliest interest in this effort to unite theoretical and 

practical work in sociology, and have promised cordial co-operation and aid. 

By the action of the council of the Charity Organization Society the president 
and faculty of political science of Columbia College have been given the privilege of 
nominating a member of the council, so that the university will be directly represented 
in the management of the society. 

It is expected that advanced students in sociology will have the opportunity of 
joining some one or more district committees organized under the direction of some 

of the experienced members of the society, and be trained in the work of investigat- 
ing and reporting upon applications for relief, in friendly visiting among the poor, 
etc. Such work will be continuous, and should demand at least six hours a week of 
the time of the student. Experience will thus be gained of the various problems of 

charitable work and of social conditions under the very best guidance. 
| Demonstrations will be made, at the central offices of the society, of the methods 
of recording the applications for relief, of co-ordinating the work of different societies, 
4) of the details of management, of the different forms of aids to thrift, such as the 
employment bureau, the wood-yard, the wayfarer’s lodge, the penny provident fund, 
the pawn-shop. These demonstrations will be repeated sufficiently often thoroughly 

to familiarize the student with the methods of the society. 

As the students gain experience they may be placed upon the special committees 
of the society having these matters in charge, and after they have completed a course 
in sociology, opportunity may be found for a selected number who wish to continue 
work in this direction, to have a desk in the central office and form part of the working 
force of the society under suitable arrangements. 
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The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities.— Similar opportunities for work will be 
offered to students in connection with the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

University Settlement Society. — This society leases a house at 26 Delancey street, 
in the most crowded tenement-house district of New York city. Its object is by 
means of clubs, kindergarten, library, lectures, classes, debates, exhibition, and the 
like, to improve the condition of the people of that district, and to assist in the work 
of social progress. Rooms are provided for three or four college graduates who live 
there and direct the work. Many others are desired to act as teachers and visitors. 
An unexampled opportunity is thus afforded for learning to understand the actual 
condition of a city population, and for doing good. The head-worker is a fellow of 
Columbia College, and students of this department, whether in residence there or not, 
will be cordially welcomed by him, and assigned such work as they may be willing 
or able to undertake. 

East Side House.— Yhis is a settlement of college men at the foot of East 
Seventy-sixth street. Three graduate students and fellows from Columbia College 
have been in residence there during the present year. Students will be offered the 
same privileges and opportunities as in the University Settlement Society. 


PURPOSES OF THE COURSE. 


It is believed that the combination of university instruction in sociology with the 
practical training in statistics and the field work in connection with the institutions of 
the city offers advantages to students of political economy and social science, such as 
can scarcely be found elsewhere. It is also believed that such study will be of the 
utmost value to future clergymen in training them for parish work in cities and factory 
towns; to journalists as professional training; to public men and ordinary citizens 
who may be called upon in the future to direct the philanthropic and reformatory 
work of society. Still further there is a growing demand for trained men as paid 
superintendents or secretaries of charity organization societies and similar institu 
tions in this country. For men who desire to devote their lives to philanthropy no 
better preparation for such positions can be conceived of than that here described. 
The officers of the Charity Organization Society | .ve constant applications for men 
to fill such places, but the supply of men with adequate training and knowledge is 
entirely inadequate. 

Itis also believed that there will be a growing demand for scientific statisticians 
in this country. Not only is the statistical work at Washington developing in refine- 
ment and extent, but numerous states have established bureaus of labor statistics ; 
many cities have municipal bureaus of vital statistics; while boards of health and 
boards of trade and commerce are paying increasing attention to gathering statistical 
information. Sooner or later these places will be filled by men trained in political 
economy and sociology, and in the science and technique of statistics. Such trained 
men would be welcomed even now in the statistical bureaus at Washington. The 
instruction in the theory and methods of statistics, the work in the statistical labora- 
tory and the field work in collecting social statistics offer opportunity for such train 
ing. This work can be supplemented then by the related courses in sociology, 
political economy, criminal law, mathematics, and medicine, offered by the university 
as the special position demands. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
: | Before going to Columbia, Professor Giddings had already offered the following 


course at Bryn Mawr in 1890: 

§ Modern theories of sociology. The iectures on sociology are intended to accom- 
plish three things: (1) to provoke thought on the question whether a philosophical 

a science of society as an organic whole is possible; (2) to acquaint the student with 

,. what has already been done toward the construction of such a science; (3) to apply 

‘ sociological conceptions and methods to a few chosen sociological problems. Soci- 

ology was defined as the fundamental social science that explains the general char- 


: acteristics and laws of social phenomena—in terms mainly of biological and 
i psychological principles —and affords a common basis for the historical and political 
j : sciences. The development of sociological theories was reviewed historically and 
“ i, critically, and an outline of sociological principles was offered. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
FOUNDATION OF THE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE." 


In the University of Michigan the development process from the old order to the 
new was largely aided by the School of Political Science and the personal influence 
of Professor Charles Kendall Adams, the first dean of the new school. He appeared 


as the champion of the Michigan method of realizing the university idea, in a series 
of letters published in 7he Nation. A close study of the calendars of the university 
from 1881 to 1885, and of other official documents, will show that the historical \ 
department was foremost in the new movement; and yet the original impulses lay 


far back.in the history of the university, as early as the régime of President Tappan s 
and the opening of senior electives in the year 1856, when Watson took astronomy. ‘ 
The study of political science was nothing new in Ann Arbor. The subject g 
appears to have been taught by Professor Edward Thomson to the first class that : 
; \ ever graduated from the university. Political Grammar, Story on The Constitution, 
and Wayland’s Political Economy are mentioned in the oldest catalogue (1843-44). 
The latter subject continued for thirty years in the department of intellectual and 
moral science. President Tappan (1852-63) taught political economy, protesting that 
it should be joined with history rather than with philosophy. President Haven 
i (1863-69) taught it in the same old-time way, in connection with mental and moral 3 
: science and the evidences of Christianity. This was still the situation when President 4 
; Angell came into office in 1871 (after a presidential interregnum of two years, during : 

which time Professor Frieze was in charge of the university). 
| In his first annual report President Angell recommended “ at an early day a pro- 
fessor to give instruction in political economy, political philosophy, and international 
j law.” He also said that “ provision should be made by which every student should 
be able to take a generous course in the political sciences" (report for 1872, p. 16). 
So important did the president think these studies that he soon determined to take 
charge of them himself. His report for 1874 shows that he had conducted a senior 


Sel elective in political economy for two hours a week, during the first semester, with 
¥ forty-eight students; and during the second semester a similar elective in inter- 
z ; national law, with forty-six students. Both classes were taught by dictations and 
E ‘ * Largely abstracted from Professor H. B. ADAMS’s Study of History in American 3 
Colleges and Universities. q 
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oral expositions, with questions at each meeting upon the topics presented at the 
previous lecture. In international law the aim was, “after tracing the growth of 
the laws which govern modern nations in their relations to each other, to expound 
and criticise the most important of those laws, and to illustrate them as far as practi- 
cable from the rich history of our own diplomatic intercourse with the world.” The 
history of diplomacy and the law of nations have remained to this day the president's 
own specialty in the university course. His natural interest in the political sciences ; 
his engagement of Dr. Henry Carter Adams to teach political economy when he 
himself went abroad for two years upon a diplomatic mission to China, 1881-82; 
4 Michigan’s zeal for political science, kindled by this very appointment; and the con- 
: spicuous example of Columbia College in opening a school of political science in 
4 1880 —all these tributary influences entered the historical drift toward a school of 
. politics in 1881. In June of that year the board of regents voted to establish a school 
of political science within the faculty of literature, science, and the arts. 


OPENING OF THE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


On October 3, 1881, the new School of Political Science was formally opened 
by an address on the “ Relations of Political Science to National Prosperity,” by the 
dean of the school, Professor Charles Kendall Adams. The address was published 
by the university, and is a vigorous plea for the encouragement of political science in 
the interest of good government and the general welfare of the people. The professor 
chose for his text a passage from Milton’s tractate on Education, wherein the great 
publicist and poet calls “a complete and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both public and private, 
of peace and war.” While urging, as educational groundwork, the ancient and 
modern languages, mathematics, and natural science, Milton adds: “The next 
removal must be to the study of politics; to know the beginning, end, and reasons of 
political societies; thet they may not, in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth, be 
such poor, shaken, uncértain reeds, of such tottering conscience as many of our great 
counsellors have lately shown themselves, but steadfast pillars of the state.’’ Pro- 
fessor Adams's address was a development of this pregnant thought. He showed the 
necessary dependence of popular government and institutions upon educated public 
opinion. He showed that the Puritan foundations of New England and the national 
endowment of the Northwestern Territory both established schools and supplied the 
means of education. 

Reviewing the examples set by European states, he noted that the excellence of 
French and Italian administration, in recent years, was due to schools of political 
science. English politics have been shaped by the economists, by the student of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, McCulloch, Cairnes, Thorold Rogers, and John Stuart Mill. 
The upbuiiding of Prussia through the economic reforms of Baron von Stein was 
primarily due to the influence of the writings of Adam Smith, and to the economic 
teachings of Professor Kraus in the University of Kénigsberg. New Germany is 
the result of such beginnings. The present efficiency of German administration is 
acknowledged to be the product of university training and of special schools of 
political science. But are not American methods better than European? Professor 
Adams then put a few searching questions: “ /s it certain that our municipal govern- 
ments are better than theirs? Are our systems of taxation more equitably adjusted 
than theirs? Do our public and private corporations have greater respect for the 
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rights of the people than theirs? Cam we maintain that our legislatures are more 
free from corruption and bribery than theirs? Was our financial management at the 
close of our war wiser than that of France at the close of hers ?” 

Professor Adams then demonstrated the necessity of political education in our 
republic by reference to the three main branches of government, the judiciary, the 
legislature, and the executive. Admitting the excellence of our federal tribunal, and 
of the supreme courts of some of our states, our lower courts are, in many instances, 
a standing disgrace by reason of the ignorance and incompetence of judges, the fre- 
quent errors of judgment and delays of justice; “the cost of our judicial system is 
enhanced by the very means which have been taken to reduce it.” In legislation our 
country has need of all the wisdom that we can command. “Questions in education, 
questions in finance, questions in sanitary science, questions as to the control of our 
penal and reformatory institutions, questions as to methods of administration, as to 
the government of cities, as to the proper restraints to be put upon our corporations ; 
in short, questions of every conceivable nature and of every conceivable difficulty 
demand consideration, and demand to be settled in the light of all the knowledge 
that can be gained from the experience of the world; for we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that some of the very evils are beginning to appear that played such havoc 
with the republics of the Old World.’ Regarding the executive service of state and 
nation, the necessity of reform is acknowledged by both political parties. The ques- 
tion now is whether we shall grope our way blindly to good methods of civil service, 
or whether we shall study the experience of England and Germany, countries that 
long ago reformed their administration. 

Besides the great branches of government, there are two other important fields of 
influential activity-—the press and the platform. In molding public opinion news- 
papers are more powerful than all other agencies combined. How necessary it is 
that our journais should have, not merely reporters, but educated journalists, com- 
petent to grapple with economic questions and to interpret the politics of the world ! 
In this country there is more political speaking thaa in any other, on account of our 
frequent elections. What do our people want? “Not political cant, but political 
candor; not eloquent frivolity, but earnest discussion. If the history of the last 
twenty-five years in our country teaches anything, it is that there is much greater 
need of good leading than there is of good following.” 

Professor Adams then said it was for the purpose of aiding in these directions 
that a School of Political Science had been established in the University of Michigan. 
He proceeded to mark out the proposed course of instruction, and to define the rela- 
tions of the new school to collegiate work, on the one hand, and to genuine university 
work, on the other. He said that no part of the course would range within “ the dis- 
ciplinary studies of the ordinary college curriculum.” The university “has practi- 
cally fixed the dividing line for its own students at the close of the second year.”’ 
Here would begin the work of the School of Political Science, after the usually 
required work in the ancient and modern languages, in mathematics, and natural 
science. “We shall give to our students the largest liberties; but we shall accom- 
pany those liberties with the responsibilities of a searching final examination. We 
shall endeavor to bring no reproach upon the school by giving its final degree to 
unworthy scholarship. In so far as we strive to imitate any we shall strive to follow 
in the methods and in the spirit of what we believe to be the best universities in the 


world.” 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AND PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOL. 


The course of instruction provided for the School of Political Science was based, 
like the Columbia course, upon historical foundations. The courses already described 
in connection with the work of Professor Adams and Assistant Professor Hudson con 
stituted not only the basis but a considerable portion of the superstructure of the 
political edifice. To these beginnings were added elementary and advanced courses 
in political economy, each a course of two hours a week, by Dr. Henry Carter Adams 
(Ph.D., Baltimore, 1878), who, in the autumn of 1880, began lecturing in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. President Angell contributed his lectures on international law, two 
hours a week for one semester, to the upbuilding process. A course of two hours for 
a half-year was given by Assistant Professor Vaughan on sanitary science. Judge 
Cooley introduced a law course on civil and political rights, three hours a week for 
parts of both semesters. Social science was represented, two hours a week for one 
semester, by Professor Dunster, and forestry, for one hour a week, second half-year, by 
Professor Spalding. This was the course of instruction offered in 1881-82. It is 
impossible to show a tabular view of the arrangement or succession of courses, for, 
within such limits as those stated in the historical department, the work was more like 
the elective system of a German university than like the prescribed system of the 
Columbia School of Political Science.* 

“Various courses in political and social sciences were at once offered, including 
political and constitutional history, international law, political economy, sanitary 
science, etc. The president reported for the year ending June 30, 1883, that fifteen 
undergraduates and three graduates were in attendance, and that the following 
courses of study were offered: political and constitutional history, twelve courses ; 
economic sciences, three courses; social sanitary and educational sciences, three 
courses; constitutional administration and international law, six courses. Excel- 
lent results were for some time obtained; various interesting and valuable papers 
on historical and political subjects were written by the members of the school.” 

In the report of the dean of the Michigan school for 1882-83 may be found evi- 
dences of decided progress during the second year. Professor Adams says: “A 
grouping of the studies shows that there were twelve courses in history, eight courses 
in economic science, seven courses in social, sanitary, and educational science, and 
six courses in constitutional, administrative, and international law. Of these the fol- 
lowing were given in 1882-83 for the first time: the course in the history of Ameri- 
can finance, the course on public scientific surveys, the course on the economic 
development of mineral resources, the course on the historical development of educa- 
tional systems and methods, the course on the government of cities, the course on the 
history of modern diplomacy, and the course on methods of local government in 
Europe and America. The studies offered for the first time during the past year, as 
well as those previously provided for, were open not only to the registered members 
of the school, but also to all students of proper advancement in the academic depart- 
ment of the university. The classes were in all cases attended by encouraging num- 
bers. Of the students of the school who were examined at the end of the year for 
degrees, six took the degree of master and one the degree of bachelor. Three of 
those who received the master’s degree had not previously taken the degree of bache- 
lor. Of these, two were examined at the end of the fourth year and one at the end 


"MCLAUGHLIN, Higher Education in Michigan, p. 81. 
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of the fifth year in the university. A general survey of the work of the year would 
seem to encourage the belief that the school is doing a useful service. Of the twenty 
students who enrolled themselves in the school at the beginning of last year, nearly 
all carried forward their studies with an enthusiasm that is deserving of the highest 
praise.” 

The course on social science by Professor Dunster was as follows : 

Social science. Lectures on the following topics: (1) Introductory; the scope 
and purpose of social science, and its relations to socialism, so called, to sanitary 
science, and to political economy. (2) Historical, theoretical, and ideal systems ; Plato’s 
Republic, Campanella’s Civitas Solis, More’s Utopia; practical efforts to establish 
social systems or communities: the Essenes, the Shakers, the Perfectionists of Oneida, 
the colonies of St. Simon, Robert Owen, Charles Fourier. (3) Poverty and prevention : 
causes of poverty; organized efforts for the relief of the worthy poor; the problem of 
the tramp; almshouses and their superintendence. (4) The prevalence of crime and 
the means of diminishing and preventing it: (@) the relation of crime to poverty, to 
vicious habits, and to hereditary influences ; (4) prostitution, its causes, prevalence, 
and dangers, and the means of preventing it; (c) care of children of the criminal and 
pauper classes: state schools for abandoned or neglected children; the Michigan 
state school at Coldwater; (@) the punishment of crime: the object of punishment, 
prison labor, treatment of criminals after release. (5) Practical questions in social 
science: (a) the care of the insane and the management of asylums: the cottage sys- 
tem; the associated or central system; qualifications of superintendents and assist- 
ants; (4) the care and training of the feeble-minded ; (c) the care and training of the 
blind. (6) Economic problems: (a) conservation of life: the prevalence and increas- 
ing frequency of suicide; means of preventing suicide ; (6) conservation of property ; 
(c) conservation of food: game laws, pisciculture. Thirty-six hours. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY." 


In the inaugural address of Provost William Pepper, February 22, 1881, it was 
announced that a School of Finance and Economy in the University of Pennsylvania 
had been projected by Mr. Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia. At the meeting of the 
board of trustees, March 1, 1881, Mr. Wharton’s plan for such a school was formally 
accepted, subject to conditions named by the founder of the school. He is a native 
Philadelphian of large wealth and general culture, and an active, successful manufac- 
turer, interested in public affairs. His views on subjects of importance in economic 
science are known by several monographs. Feeling dissatisfied with the results of 
the instruction in practical affairs given in American colleges, his first thought was to 
establish a chair of political economy. This idea was elaborated by him in the 
School of Finance and Economy. Mr. Wharton's project declares that the School of 
Finance and Economy should bear a family name honorable since the foundation of 
the city of Philadelphia, and the purpose of the school is “ to provide for young men 
special means of training and of accurate instruction in the knowledge and in the arts 
of modern finance and economy, both public and private, in order that, being well- 
informed and free from delusions upon these important subjects, they may either serve 


'Abstracted from F. N. THoRPE’s Benjamin Franklin and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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the community skilfully as well as faithfully in offices of trust, or, remaining in pri 
vate life, may prudently manage their own affairs, and aid in maintaining sound finan- 
cial morality —in short, to establish means for imparting a liberal education in all 
matters concerning finance and economy.” 

In the organization of the school provision is made for instruction in accounting 
or bookkeeping in all its varied forms for private individuals and commercial and 
banking firms, manufacturing establishments and banks; also in the modes of keep- 
ing accounts by executors, trustees, and assignees, by the officials of towns and cities, 
and by the several departments of the state or general government. The meaning, 
history, and functions of money and currency were to be taught, “showing particu- 
larly the necessity of permanent uniformity or integrity in the coin unit upon which 
the money system of the nation is based; how an essential attribute of money is that 
it should be hard to get; the nature of, and the reasons for, interest or hire of money 
and rents; the advantages of an adequate precious-metal fund for settling inter- 
national balances, as well as for regulating and checking by redemption the paper 
money and credits of a modern commercial nation; how such metallic hoards are 
amassed and defended; the extent to which paper money may be advantageously 
employed ; the distinction between bank notes and government notes; the uses and 
abuses of credit, both private and public; the uses and abuses of bills of exchange, 
letters of credit, and promissory notes; the history of banking, and particularly of 
government banks; the advantages and dangers of banks of issue, banks of deposit, 
and savings banks; how the functions of different sorts of banks may be combined in 
one, and how any of them may be banks of discount ; the functions of clearing-houses ; 
the phenomena and causes of panics and money crises; the nature of pawn establish- 
ments and of lotteries, and the nature of stocks and bonds, with the ordinary modes 
of dealing therein.” 

The history and practice of mddern taxation, as distinguished from the plunder, 
tribute, or personal service which it for the most part replaces, is a subject for study, 
including “the proper objects and rates of taxation for municipal, state, or national 
purposes ; the public ends for which money may be properly raised by taxation; the 
nature of direct and indirect taxation, of excise, of customs or import duties, of export 
duties, of stamps, of income tax; the modern methods by which taxes are usually 
levied ; the influence exercised upon the morality and prosperity of a community or 
nation by the various modes and extents of taxation; the effects upon taxation of 
wars and of standing armies; the extent to which corporations should be encouraged 
by the state, and to what extent they should be taxed, as compared with individuals 
engaged in similar pursuits.” 

It should be the duty of a professor to “teach how industries advance in excel- 
lence, or decline and shift from place to place ; how by intelligent industry nations or 
communities thrive; how by superior skill and diligence some nations grow rich and 
powerful, and how by idleness or ill-directed industry others become rude and poor; 
how a great nation should be, as far as possible, self-sufficient, maintaining a proper 
balance between agriculture, mining, and manufactures, and supplying its own wants ; 
how mutual advantage results from the reciprocal exchange of commodities natural to 
one land for the diverse commodities natural to another; also the nature and origin 
of money wages; the necessity for modern industry of organizing under single lead- 
ers and employers great amounts of capital and great numbers of laborers, and of 
maintaining discipline among the latter; the proper division of the fruits of organ- 
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ized labor between capitalist, leader, and workman; the nature and prevention of 
‘strikes ;’ the importance of educating men to combine their energies for the accom- 
plishment of any desirable object, and the principles upon which such combinations 
should be effected.” 

A professor or instructor upon elementary and mercantile law should teach the 
constitutions of the United States and of Pennsylvania; the principal features of 
United States law concerning mercantile affairs, partnerships, and corporations; of 
so-called international laws; of the law of common carriers; the nature and opera- 
tion of fire, marine, and life insurance; the principal features of state law concerning 
inheritance, conveyance of land titles, mortgages, and liens —in brief, the history and 
present status of commercial legislation, and the directions in which improvements 
may be hoped and striven for, particularly as to harmonizing or unifying under 
United States laws the diverse legislation of the several states of this nation; the 
manner of conducting stockholders’ and directors’ meetings, as well as public meet- 
ings; the rules governing parliamentary assemblies, the routine and forms of legisla- 
tive bodies. 

“Elocution should be taught and practiced to the extent of habituating the 
students to clear, forcible, and unembarrassed utterance before an audience of what- 
ever they may have to say, not in such a manner as to promote mere rhetoric or pret- 
tiness. Athletic exercises within moderate limits should be encouraged, as tending 
to vigor and self-reliance. Latin, German, and French, and sound general knowl- 
edge of mathematics, geography, history, and other branches of an ordinary good 
education, must be acquired by the students; but these points are not here dwelt upon 
because it is desired to direct attention to the peculiar features of the school. 

“ This sketch of the instruction to be given in the school is not to be regarded as 
precisely defining, much less as limiting, that which shall be there undertaken and 
carried on, but rather as indicating its general scope and tendency, the true intent and 
meaning being that instruction shall be carefully provided for and regularly given in 
this school at least as full and thorough as is above set forth, and substantially as 
there stated. All the teaching must be clear, sharp, and didactic; not uncertain nor 
languid. The students must be taught and drilled, not lectured to without care 
whether or not attention is paid; any lazy or incompetent student must be dismissed. 

‘*Though the special curriculum should probably at first be arranged to occupy 
three years, as has been suggested above, this term might hereafter be extended, or 
post-graduate instruction introduced, if experience should so dictate. The dean and 
professors or instructors are to constitute the faculty of the school, and are to admin- 
ister its discipline, as is done by the dean and faculty of the other departments of the 
university, subject to such general rules as shall from time to time be established for 
the university by the board of trustees. 

“The general tendency of instruction should be such as to inculcate and impress 
upon the students: (@) The immorality and practical inexpediency of seeking to 
acquire wealth by winning it from another rather than by earning it through some 
sort of service to one’s fellow-men. (4) The necessity of system and accuracy in 
accounts, of thoroughness in whatever is undertaken, and of strict fidelity in trusts. 
(c) Caution in contracting private debt directly or by indorsement, and in incurring 
obligation of any kind; punctuality in payment of debt and in performance of 
engagements. Abhorrence of repudiation of debt or inconsiderate incurring of public 
debts. (d@) The deep comfort and healthfulness of pecuniary independence, whether 
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the scale of affairs be small or great. The consequent necessity of careful scrutiny of 
income and outgo, whether private or public, and of such management as will cause 
the first to exceed, even but slightly, the second. In national affairs this applies 
not only to the public treasury, but also to the mass of the nation, as shown by the 
balance of trade. (e) The necessity of rigorously punishing by legal penalties and 
by social exclusion those persons who commit frauds, betray trusts, or steal public 
funds, directly or indirectly. The fatal consequences to a community of any weak 
toleration of such offenses must be most distinctly pointed out and enforced. (/) The 
fundamental fact that the United States is a nation, composed of populations wedded 
together for life, with full power to enforce internal obedience, and not a loose bundle 
of incoherent communities living together temporarily without other bond thar the 
humor of the moment. 

“Each student intending to graduate should prepare an original thesis upon some 
topic germane to the instruction of the school, such as the great currents of the world's 
exchanges, past and present; the existing revenue system of Great Britain, France, 
Mexico, Japan, or some other modern nation; the revenue system, at some definite 
period, of Athens, Rome, Venice, or other ancient or medieval nation; the relative 
advantages of monometallic and of bimetallic money; the Latin monetary union ; the 
land-credit banks of Germany; life insurance, tontines, annuities, and endowments ; 
reciprocityand commercial treaties; the nature of French soctétés générales, anonymes, 
and en commandité; the banking system, past and present, of some specified nation ; 
the advantages and disadvantages of attempts of employers to provide for the wants 
of their workmen beyond payment of stipulated wages. 

“In style the thesis should be lucid, terse, and sincere, showing mastery of the 
subject, with appropriate and logical arrangement of parts, leading up to definite 
statement of conclusions reached. The chirography must be neat and legible. For 
the best thesis, and also for the best general proficiency in the studies taught in the 
school, should be given annually a gold medal weighing about one ounce, to be 
called, respectively, ‘Founder’s Thesis Medal’ and ‘Founder’s Proficiency Medal,’ 
the same to be awarded by the dean and professors or instructor in council. 

“This school is intended to form an integral part of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, its dean and professors or instructors to be appointed by the trustees of that 
university, its functions to be exercised under the general oversight of the provost and 
trustee, and its specific course of instruction to be determined by them; its diplomas 
to be countersigned by him; its funds, however, to be kept absolutely distinct from 
those of the university, and to be kept separately invested by the trustees of the uni- 
versity, in the name of this school, to be applied only to its own uses, and not 
encroached upon in any manner for any debt, engagement, need, or purpose of the 
university. 

“Since this school will require no house accommodation except for class-rooms, 
the use of which it is expected the university will freely grant, none of its funds must 
be expended in building or for paying rent. An endowment capable of yielding 
$6,000 per annum would seem to be necessary and adequate. Forty students, if at 
$150 per annum each, would contribute a similar sum. 

“From this revenue of $12,000 per annum, the dean might be paid $3,000, and 
each of the professors or instructors $1,500 per annum, thus consuming $10,500 and 
leaving $1,500 per annum from which to accumulate gradually a safety fund equal to 
ai least one’s year’s expenses, also to buy books and to pay for premiums and for 
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publication of treatises. The interest of this safety fund might properly be applied 
to pay to the treasury of the school for the tuition of those admitted to free scholar- 
ship, the number of which would thus be limited by the amount of such interest ; but, 
besides the other requisites for admission, sound physical health and high probability 
of life must be indispensable conditions for the enjoyment of a free scholarship. 

‘Before so many as forty students are in attendance the number of instructors 
may be reduced by running the subjects together. When more than forty attend, the 
instruction may be expanded, the salaries advanced, or the safety fund increased as 
the trustees may think most expedient. During the first years, before all the classes 
are under tuition, the instruction will naturally be condensed, fewer professors or 
instructors, perhaps, be required, and the safety fund thus have opportunity for accu- 
mulation. It is not expected that the university shall consume its own means for the 
support of the school, further than to provide class-rooms. 

“The school must exemplify its teachings by always keeping its expenses surely 
within its income, except that in emergencies it may consume any part of the prin- 
cipal of the safety fund, the same to be afterward replaced as soon as practicable.” 

In 1883 a faculty was gathered which began the administration of the school as 
closely as possible according to the plan of its founder. Albert S. Bolles, Ph.D., 
widely known in financial circles and as an author of numerous books on law, bank- 
ing, and finance, was chosen professor of mercantile law on February 6, 1883. He 
was instrumental in the creation of two new professorships in the university: that of 
American history, soon after filled by the election of John Bach McMaster, and that 
of finance and administration, filled by the election of Dr. Edmund J. James; and it 
was in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy that for the first time in this 
country the subject of American history was made of sufficient importance to fully 
occupy the time of a professor. When the School of American History and Institu- 
tions was founded ten years later, Professor McMaster was transferred from the Whar- 
ton school to that department 

The election of Professor James proved of the highest importance to the school 
and to the university. Professor James is identified with the best educational move- 
ments in the country, and has been able to concentrate at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the co-operative labors of many men and of many minds in the interests of sound 
learning. Largely through his efforts the Wharton School was transformed from a 
project on paper to a living educational power. As an instance of this it should be 
recorded that Professor James as founder of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science has created an academic body, with a membership throughout the 
United States and in Europe, interested in all subjects pertaining to finance and 
political economy; and, although this academy is wholly distinct from the Wharton 
School, yet the ideas which are sought to be examined in the Wharton School and by 
the academy are the same. It may be said, therefore, that the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science is a product of the Wharton School at the hands of 


one of the eminent members of its faculty. 

It should also be said that the Wharton School faculty has been in sympathy and 
close touch with the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, and 
that society has been able to reach the community in and about Philadelphia and at dis- 
tant points by means of well-organized courses of lectures in social science, in American 
and European history, in literature, in the natural sciences, and in political economy. 
The lecturers in social and political science and in American and European history 
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have been, with few exceptions, identified with the work of the Wharton School ; its 
faculty and fellows have provided instruction in these subjects for the university 
extension centers affiliated with the American Society for the Extension of University 
Training. 

This is not the whole influence of the school; it has increased in membership 
and has attracted a class of students of a high order of intellect, in the university and 
from other colleges and institutions, and its graduates have met with uniform success 
upon their entrance into the world of business or upon professional life. Therefore 
the Wharton School means an education for such a country as ours. It conforms 
soundly with the best notions formulated by Franklin, and is in accord with the wants 
of our time. ‘That the Wharton School was a creation in due time is suggested by the 
founding of two schools of political and social science contemporaneously with it. 
The Columbia Schoci of Political and Social Science was opened October 4, 1880, and 
the School of Political and Social Science of the University of Michigan was opened 
a vear later. 

Sociology in the Wharton School was represented by Professor Thompson, who 
treated various phases of social economics. His work antedates the Wharton School, 
as his first instruction was given in 1874, but the attention given to sociology largely 
increased with the development of the school. In 1888 Professor Falkner began to 
give some attention to social statistics. Professor Patten developed the social phi- 
losophy of economics. In 1893 Mr. Ward gave a course of lectures on dynamic 
sociology, and the following year Mr, Lindsay took charge of the distinctively socio 
logical work. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, 1879-1880. 
In the president’s report for 1880 is the following paragraph : 


“A subject was last year, I believe for the first time, introduced into the instruc 
tion of the school, which, it is to be hoped, may hereafter fill a much larger place. I 
refer to the subject of charities and reforms, which Rev. G. A. Gordan, of Milwaukee, 
presented in eight lectures. Mr. Gordan, both by study and experience, was fitted 
for the work. The theme is one which no minister can afford to neglect. The 
minister should be a leader, or at least an intelligent worker, in the great movements 
for the amelioration of society; and it is very fitting that a divinity school should 
give special preparation for this branch of a minister’s work.” 

Some attention was given to social reform and social ethics by Professor Peabody 
as early as 188o,in his course on practical ethics. In 1883-84 the course was changed 
to ethical theories and social progress, and systematic work was given. He says: 
“T was led to the subject by a somewhat different path from most of those who deal 
with it. As a teacher of ethics I became aware of the chasm that exists between such 
abstract study and the practical application of moral ideals; and it seemed to me pos- 
sible to approach the theory of ethics inductively, through the analysis of great moral 
movements, which could be easily characterized and from which principles could be 
deduced. I studied thus with my class the problems of charity, divorce, the Indians, 
the labor question, intemperance, with results of surprising interest. My class, under 
the elective system, grew from ten to fifty,and was made up from five departments of 
the university. There is in this department a new opportunity in university instruc- 
tion. It summons the young men who have been imbued with the principles of 
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political economy and of philosophy to the practical application of these studies. Ii 
ought to do what a college work rarely does— bring a young man’s studies near to 
the problems of an American life. (Sanbern’s report on “The Social Sciences,” 
Journal of Social Science, No. 21, p. 7.) 

In his report as dean of the Divinity School (1885) he says, concerning the 
recognition as a part of training for the ministry of the study of social reforms: 
“The modern minister has a new demand made upon him in this direction. He is 
expected to be the adviser of his community in its charities, its temperance work, and 
its varied social problems. Here seems to be a great opportunity for which the 
profession has not prepared itself. No theological school in this country, and, indeed, 
no college or university, has fully accepted as a part of its duty the instruction in such 
problems. Of the theologica! schools in this country, Harvard appears to be the 
only one which has undertaken systematic instruction of this kind.” 

Soon the title of the course was changed to “the practical ethics of social 
reform,” later to the “ethics of the social question,” but the interest aroused has 
always made it the most popular course in Harvard. 


COLBY UNIVERSITY, 1890. 

Sociology. Development of modern philosophies of society: Comte, Schiaffle, 
Spencer, Lieber, Lotze, Ward. Sixty hours. President Small. 

President Small approached the subject from the standpoint of the philosophy of 
history. The syllabus of this course of lectures is so well known that no explanation 
is needed. Mr. Ward’s influence is noticeable. Professor Small has developed the 
study from this small beginning until, as head of the department of sociology at the 
University of Chicago, he offers the most complete and well-differentiated series of 
courses to be found in America. 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 
At Williams College Professor Perry treated social science in connection with 
political economy as early as 1865. 

At Bowdoin College, the department of history and political science was estab- 
lished in 1890-91. The second term (senior year, elective) is given to the history of 
social institutions, including prehistoric sociology and anthropology, and the third 
term to contempcerary and applied sociology, embracing the problems of criminology, 
pauperism, city aggregation, and kindred topics. David C. Wells. 

At the University of Indiana, Professor Jenks offered courses in 1889 on intro- 
duction to sociology, and social problems. 

In 1891-92 Professor Ross offered courses on anthropology and statical sovi- 
ology and dynamic sociology and social problems. The influence of Ward was very 
pronounced. 

At Trinity College, Christian sociology and social statistics were introduced in 
1888-89, 1891-92. Professor J. F. Crowell. 

At Tulane University, in 1888-89, President Gibson lectured on political science 
and history of civilization. Spencer's Sociology studied. 

At Wellesley College, Mary E. Roberts taught sociology from 1886 to 1890, in 
connection with political science. In 1887 the following courses were given: lectures 
on primitive societies; growth of states; forms of government; development of 
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constitutional government; relation of government to sociology. Political and social 
institutions ; discussion of important questions in social science. 

At Western Reserve University, in 1891, Professor Curtis, of the department of 
philosophy, offered courses in sociology. In 1894 the department of political and 


social science was established. 


SOCIOLOGY IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


From Professor Graham Taylor’s report at the World’s Fair 
Congress of Charities, Correction, and Philanthropy, section on 
sociology in institutions of learning, I abstract the following 


statement : 

The most diligent inquiry discovers scarcely any trace of attention to sociological 
topics in theological institutions prior to 1880. After that date the work of regular 
instructors is found to be supplemented with increasing frequency by single lectures 
on social problems, on special occasions by volunteer representatives of reformatory 
and philanthropic movements. Then follow lecture courses by appointed lecturers, 
some of them upon the established financial foundations which had previously pro 
vided more strictly theological instruction, others being furnished by special funds for 
this purpose. Elective courses were offered at Andover in 1887 on social economics, 
and at Yale in 1892 on Christian social ethics. 

The introduction of sociology into the prescribed course was announced first by 
Hartford Theological Seminary in 1888. The establishment of the sociological 
department was initiated by the Chicago Theological Seminary in 1890. 

At Andover, in 1884, Rev. S. W. Dike gave six lectures on the family with special 
reference to social problems. The subject was treated from the moralist’s point of 
view, with some reference to doctrinal theology. 

At the same congress Professor Warner reported on Phi- 
lanthropology in Educational Institutions. He says: 

There was prepared under my direction at the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton a statement of all courses of this kind so offered. The statement shows that 348 
institutions gave some attention to studies that would have been included in the 
inquiry made by the American Social Science Association, in 1886. At the present 
time, 1893, about a dozen colleges and universities give more or less attention to 
philanthropology. 

At Yale not very much has been done, but Professor Farnam has undertaken 
work with the Organized Charities Association. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Falkner has given some instruction 
on the statistics of prisoners. 

At Johns Hopkins, lecture courses were first given in philanthropology in 1887, 
and either lectures in courses or single addresses by workers in charity have been 
given from that time to this. 

In Knox College, President Finley gives lectures, and Mr. Wines has also spoken 
there. 

At the University of Kansas, Professor Blackmar has given rather elaborate 
courses, and the students are encouraged to make special reports on institutions in the 


vicinity. 
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At the University of Nebraska, a term's work was given during the years 1889- 

g0, with class excursions to institutions. . 

' At the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Scott has directed a two-hours’ course on the 
problems of dependency and delinquency. This was supplemented by two lecture 
courses, of ten lectures each, by Mr. Wines and Dr. Warner. 

At Brown University, Professor Wilson has courses that bear upon philanthro- 
$ pology, and one on modern social problems. Professor Packard gives courses on 
anthropology and primitive society. 

At the University of lowa, Professor Patrick gives a course on charities and cor- 
rections, which was offered for the first time last year, but for several years instruction 
on this subject has been given in connection with the work in practical ethics. 

At the University of Minnesota, Rev. S. G. Smith, D.D., of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, lectures. 

At Leland Stanford Junior University, lectures have been given during the past 
year on pauperism as a phase of natural selection in modern industry. Next year 
Professors Ross and Warner offer courses. 

Besides these, there should be mentioned the work of Professor Peabody at Har- 
vard, Professor Giddings at Columbia, Professor Commons at Oberlin, and later at 
the University of Indiana, and the work of Professors Henderson and Small at the 
University of Chicago. 

The progress from 1889 to 1894 is summarized by Mr. Folk- 
mar in his report of that year." 

The number of courses in sociology proper has been quadrupled in the jast five 
years. The institutions then teaching sociology were Yale, Williams, Cornell, Trinity, 
Tulane, and the University of Pennsylvania. Within the year just past the instruction 
has perhaps doubled, while as regards the immediate future, at least seven institutions 
have written me that they are planning to introduce the study soon. 


The progress since 1894 is shown in the following table: 


CHANGES AND DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACHING SOCIOLOGY SINCE 1894. 
Alabama. 
University of Alabama: Instruction introduced in 1898. 
Arkansas. 
Ouachita College: First instruction in 1go1. 
Hendrix College: First instruction in 1898. 
California. 


Leland Stanford Junior University: Reorganization of department. “The chair of 
pure sociology probably indefinitely vacant; the instructor in practical sociology, 2. ¢., 
, charities, corrections, race problems, and sociology of family, absent on leave this 
year; no substitute appointed.” 
Colorado. 
; University of Colorado: All courses added within the last three years. 
} University of Denver: Additional courses in history and economics. 


4 * FOLKMAR, /nstruction in Sociology in Institutions of Learning. 
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Florida. 
John B. Stetson: All courses date from 1900. | 
Tllinots. 


Illinois Wesleyan: ‘Three new courses have been added, and a seminarium 


established.” 
Carthage Coliege: “ More actual investigation and research.” 


University of Chicago: Pronounced but normal growth on all sides. 
ment of genetic sociology. Rapid growth in extension work. Development of a 
tendency to develop first-hand methods of investigation, rather than trust to mere 


Develop 


social theory. 
Indiana. 


Butler College: All courses added since 1894. 

Towa. 
Iowa College: “Gradual differentiation in the department between ‘ Herronism’ 
Final conflict in 1899-1900. ‘This year progress toward 


* and a more scientific study. 
The exact title of the department is ‘E. D. Rand Depart 


creditable collegiate work. 
ment of Applied Christianity.’ There is a strong sentiment in favor of changing to 
‘ Department of Sociology,’ and it will probably be done at the next meeting of the 
board of trustees, unless legal objection exist. One instructor is thought sufficient for 
that line of work in the college. Revenue is sufficient to give better equipment room. 
Outlook hopeful.” 

State University of lowa: “* The courses of study have all been introduced since 
q 1894, except the courses in charities and correction, municipal government (from the 
5 sociological standpoint), and social movements. The last was given as part of a 

general course in political economy.” 
Cornell College: “ One term of sociology has been introduced into course. When 


college has a larger income, work in sociology will be extended.” 


Kansas. 
= University of Kansas: “In 1894 two courses: (1) principles, (2) social pathol 
4 ogy; 1901: (1) principles, (2) social pathology, (3) socialization and social control, 
& (4) social statistics, (5) anthropology, (6) ethnology; graduate courses in criminology, 
¥ American charities, social theories, and ethnology.” 
Kentucky. 
Center College of Kentucky: Work in sociology first introduced in 1897-98. 
; Since maintained with growing interest. 
Loutsiana, 
% Tulane University: An associate professor of sociology provided for by the board 
in 
(a Massachusetts. 
a Harvard University: No report. The changes in the faculty in 1901 seem to indi- 
ie cate that theoretical sociology is not viewed with particular favor. 


Michigan. 


University of Michigan: “An instructor in sociology was appointed in 1895; 
raised to assistant professor in 1899. The work shown in the clippings has all been 


introduced since 1894.” 
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Kalamazoo College: “Sociology has been introduced since 1894; no changes 

since its introduction.” - 
Minnesota. 

University of Minnesota: “‘ Then one course for ten weeks to seniors ; now three 
courses for first semester to juniors or seniors. Sociology now with political science 
department. To be made independent (and increased).” 

Carleton College: “Course in sociology introduced, and in addition to the course 
in social ethics.” 

Missouri. 

University of Missouri: “ Previous to 1900 the only instruction in sociology in 
the University of Missouri was incidental to the work given in the departments of 
history and political economy. TZhere were no separate courses tn sociology offered. 
The chair of sociology was established in the spring of 1900, largely through the influ- 
ence of the state board of charities. The department began its work in the fall of 
1900 with thirty students. This number increased to fifty-five before the end of the 
year. It is expected that at least seventy-five will register for work in sociology dur- 
ing the session of 1901-2.” 

Missouri Valley College: “1 think there was no course in sociology in Missouri 
Valley College until 1895-96. The change is chiefly in the increased realization that 
several departments of work are to be looked upon as furnishing subject-matter for 
the sociologist, and knowledge of social relations.” 

Nebraska. 

University of Nebraska: “No sociology offered in 1893-94 or 1894-95. For- 
merly one instructor. Professor just added (January, 1901) [Professor Ross]. $250 
worth of books in sociology just added to university library.” Professor Ross is 
reported to be building his department into one of the strongest in the West. 


New Hampshire. 


Dartmouth: “A departure from the mere theoretical and general to the specific 
and concrete, taking more in (1) ethnology and comparative institutions ; (2) social 
statistics and social economics ; (3) social psychology.” 

New York. 

Adelphi College: “Sociology introduced in 1900 as separate subject.” 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: “At that time [1894] sociology was not 
taught.” 

Alfred University: “Subject has been put into the college and made an elective. 
I think the subject will gradually be developed at Alfred, though only an introduc- 
tory course is now offered.” 

Cornell University: Reorganization of department. Professor Wilcox writes as 
follows: ‘Cornell University has no department of sociology. According to a 
change made the last summer by the board of trustees, the title of my chair, which 
was ‘social science and statistics,’ has been changed to ‘political economy and sta- 
tistics.’ We have now three full professorships: one in political economy and poli- 
tics, one in political economy and statistics, and one in political economy and finance. 
There is no instructor in the university who gives his main attention to sociology. I 
retain a course formerly offered under the title of ‘elementary social science,’ but 
change the title to ‘elementary social economics.’ To enter this course no other work 
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in the general field of the social sciences is required, although students are advised to 
take the introductory political economy before electing that course. Since I began 
teaching social science in Cornell University in 1892 I have gradually come to 
increase the emphasis upon the statistical method as on the whole the most fruitful 
with which to investigate social life. I have given each year a course in social statis- 
tics, treating statistics as a method of social study, and next year shall offer also a 
course in advanced statistics. In this course the emphasis has been laid upon census 
statistics and vital statistics, since the statistical method in those fields is the simplest 
and has achieved its most important results. This branch of social study will be 
emphasized still more in the future, but as a result of the changes previously men- 
tioned the economic aspects of statistics are likely to receive greater attention.” 

Columbia: No report. If one may judge by the recent published work of Pro- 
fessor Giddings, the recent developments there consist largely in developing an induc- 
tive sociology. In this attempt much emphasis is placed on the statistical method 
and on actual first-hand analysis—on field work. Psychological analysis is also 
becoming more defined and fruitful in its applications to social conditions. 

Union University: “No sociology taught in Union College prior to 1894. Since 
that date a library has been created, a department of history and sociology created, 
and an assistant professor of the subject appointed. A special department of 
‘sociology’ is contemplated —upon an endowed foundation. No doubt elective 
courses will be offered. A course in ‘criminology’ will probably be given before the 
law department of the Union University.” 

Syracuse University: “To an instructorship in economics a chair in sociology has 
been added.” 

North Dakota. 


University of North Dakota: “ The subject !.as been introduced since 1894.” 


Ohio. 


Buchtel College: “* No work in sociology before 1897 in our school.” 

Cedarville College: Sociology introduced in 1895. 

Western Reserve University: “The greater part of our sociological work is done 
upon the basis and from the standpoint of anthropology. Since 1894 this procedure 
has been more elaborated, and two new courses have been introduced, one on ‘social 
psychology’ and one on ‘ primitive religions.’” 

Ohio State University: More scientific. “ Point of view better established.” 

Ohio Wesleyan: “Before 1894 there was nothing done in this line. Since then, 
especially within last three years, increasing attention has been given, and plans for 
more.” 

Hiram College: Introduced since 1894. 

Wilmington College: Three-months’ course added. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dickinson College: ‘Department of sociology and economics established in 
1900.” 

Ursinus College: “The college cannot afford to add to its faculty at present. 
Should the opportunity offer, sociology will undoubtedly be included in curriculum.” 

Central Pennsylvania College: “About 1894 we began to use a text-book in 
sociology. Now the subject is projected into other branches, as above, and supple- 
mented with lectures.” 
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University of Pennsylvania: “The number of courses in sociology has more than 
doubled since 1894.” 

Susquehanna University: “ Practical sociology (Wright’s) was introduced last 
year in senior college class. In theological department Fairbank’s /ntroduction to 
Sociology, and Wright's Practical, are used in middle year.” 


Rhode [siand. 
Brown University: Work has almost doubled. 


South Carolina. 

Erskine College: “It may be sufficient to say in general that there is no distinct 
department of sociology in this college. Considerable attention is given to the sub- 
ject tn departments of political economy and history. There is a growing feeling of 
its importance in education, and the question of devoting more time and attention 
to it is under consideration, but we have not reached any well-defined plan as yet. 
In the theological department sociological principles and problems are carefully con- 
sidered by the instructor in pastoral theology.” 
Newberry College: Introduced since 1894. 


Tennessee. 

Cumberland University: ‘Our library has been largely increased with works on 
sociology, and much greater reference work will be done in the future on this sub- 
ject.” 

Roger Williams University: ‘“ The formal study of the subject begun 1900- 
1901.” 

Virginia. 

Hampden-Sidney College: “For session of 1898-1900 Small and Vincent's 
Elements was used as text, which was supplemented by Wright's Practical Sociology 
the present session. The senior class, numbering twenty, was engaged in the study.” 


Utah. 
University of Utah: “All systematic work in sociology has been started since 


1894.” 
Wisconsin. 


Beloit College: “* Addition of course in sociology (one half-year).” 

Ripon College: “ President Flagg has given an elective of one term in sociology. 
I do not know just what has been the character of the work. President Flagg has 
now resigned and has no further active connection with the college. It is probable 
that sociology will be dropped.” 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Mount Holyoke: “ One course introduced 1898.” 

Wells College : “ No radical change; change mainly in arranging for more hours 
of class-room work, and consequently more thorough and systematic study. Present 
instructor assumed duties only last college year.” 

Randolph Macon Woman's College: Not taught in 1894. 

Oxford College: “The study of sociology was introduced into Oxford College 
in the year 1899-1900.” 
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SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


Pacific Theology Seminary: “In 1894 we introduced sociology by a course of 
sixteen lectures and sixteen seminar exercises, taught by a pupil of Dr. A. G. War- 
ner’s, Rev. C. K. Jenness. The next year we established two courses of text-book 
recitations, in all sixty hours, devoted mainly to charities, but covering at one time a 
course in general sociology (F. H. Giddings’s Principles). We suspended our courses 
in 1899 on coming into closer relations with the University of California, and hofe to 
spur them up to an enlargement of their courses.” 

Hartford Theological Seminary: “A senior elective in charities and criminology. 
The department in which sociology is taught is the practical department, chair of 
practical theology and Christian sociology.” 

Bangor Theological Seminary: “In the course above indicated nothing further 
than to keep up to date. In addition we have also had the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Callender, of Bowdoin College, who has given this spring a course of twenty 
lessons in economics and finance. This course has been attended by all classes 
(required).” 

Auburn Theological Seminary: ‘“ Development of the elective work in the family, 
the social aspects of labor, paupers and prisoners. Personal investigations.” 

St. Lawrence University — theological department: “All we have has been intro- 
duced since. Constantly more attention given to sociology.” 

Union Biblical Seminary: Work introduced since 1894. 

Theological Seminary of Virginia: “It was not taught here till my course in 
1898. I hope to increase our work in this special field by having students write 
essays on social themes. I use such as subjects of debate in their societies.” 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY, 1901. 


College. Department. Instructor, Course. 


Artzona: 
Univ. of Arizona../Hist., pol. sci., ped.| Prof. F. Yale Adams | Incidental 
Arkansas: 
Ouachita Col History Prof. J. Wolfe Carter Introduction to study of society 
Hendrix Col v Mr, J. H. Reynolds Introductory course 
California: | 
Univ. of California) Hist. and pol. sci. Dr. Ferguson Social and. constit. history of Greece 
} 7 Asst. Prot. Page | Econ. & soc. hist. Eng. colonies in Am. 
Prof. Bacon France under Bourbons 
Prof, Moses Theories of social progress 
Prof, Bacon History of eastern Christendom 
. ; Prof. Moses Econ. condition of laborer in England 
Pomona College. . Economics Assoc. Prof. Sumner Development of society 
ee Economic and social history 


Leland Stanford U.) Econ. and sociol. “Prof, Aldrich Socialism 
Comp, cond. of workingmen 


Asst. Prof. M. R. Smith Sociology ot family 
“ Race problems 
Statistics and sociology 
Causes of poverty 
Charities 
Criminology 
Penol 
U, of S. California, Hist, and econ. Political and social science 
Colorado: 
Univ. of Colorado.) Psych, & education | prof, Chas. E. Chadsey Evolution of society 
Dr, James M. Wilson Applied ethics 
Hist. & polit. sci. Outlines of sociology 
Colorado Col Philosophy President Slocum Modern social! and sociol. problems 
Economics Prof. Urdahl Charities and crime 
momic colonial policy 
Univ. of Denver.. Psychology seeccececeescccseeeeee/ Psych. in relat, to sociol., ethics, sci. 
Connecticut: 
Trinity Col....... Economics Prof. Ferguson Pract. econ. =o soc, problems 
iolog 
Wesleyan Univ...| Econ, & social sci. Prof, Fischer Genera! labor tien 
6 Sociology 
science 
as onomic seminary 
Yale Univ Social sciences Prof. Sumner Self-perpetuation of society 
“ Mental reactions 
“ Beginnings of industrial organizations, 
ae Science of society 
Dr. Norton Statistical study of evolution of men 
| Prof. Farnam Social politics 
Modern reorganization of labor 
Dr. W. B. Bailey Elementary statistics 
American social conditions 
Labor systems 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


6s Econ, systems of classical antiquity 
Mr. Robinson Municipal politics 
combination 
Industrial ply 
Dr. Blackman Social philosoph 
Practical sociology 
ne Ararchism, socialism, poe communism 
- Social ideals in modern Eng. poetry 
Re \ Asst. Prof. Gregory } Environmental influence on man 
+ and Dr, Kellor  § Colonization 
Dist.Columbia: 


Cath, Univ, of Am, Sociology Rev, Dr. W. J Kerley Elements of sociology 
Social sciences 
ethods of social study 
Columbian Univ..|Politics & economics)” right 
Ms Prof. Craven a of sociology 
Individualism, socialism, etc. 
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College. Department. 


Instructor. 


| 
Columbian Univ...) 


Gallaudet Col.... 

Georgetown Univ. | 
Florida: 

John B, Stetson U. 


Economics. 


Philosophy 
Sociol, and econ, 


Rollins Col.. Econ. and law 


Georgia: 
Atlanta 


| 
| 


Econ. and 


Hawaii: 
llinots: 
Illinois Wesleyon.| 
| Political science 
ist.,econ, & soc, sci. 
Economics 


Economics 


Econ, and sociology 


Blackburn Univ.. 
Carthage Col. .. 
Univ. of Illinois... 
Univ. of Chicago.. 'Sociol. and anthrop.| 


| 


Political economy 


Philosophy 


“ 


Political science 
Moral and soc. phil. 


Eurkea Col....... 
Northwestern U.. 


Pol, econ, and phil. 


Assoc. Prof. West 


Pres. Ward 
Prof. Dubois 


Mr. Walter H. Bradley 
Mr. Rob eters 
Prof. inley 
Asst. Prof. , Hammond 


Assoc. Prof, Thomas 


“ 


Assoc. Prof. Vincent 


Course. 


Municipal economy 
Social therapeutics 
Incidental! 


Introductory study of society 
ial elements 
History of sociology 
Introductory sociology 


Social reform 
Race problem in United States 


Prin. of sociology and soc. problems | 


Elem, study of social prin.and phen. 
Principles of sociology 
Sociological problems 
yeneral sociology 
General sociology 
Labor problem 
Problem of eee and crime 
iology 
Art and artist ‘dass 
Social origins 
Development of mind in race 
Sex in social organization 
Principles of social control 
Race development of mind 
Contemp. society in United States 
American cities 


Prof. Henderson 


| 


Assoc. Prof, Zueblin 
Prof. Henderson 
Assoc. Prof. Zueblin | 


| 
Prof. Small 
Assoc. Prof. Vincent 


Prof. Smal! 


Assoc, Prof, Vincent 
Dr. Mitchell 
Asst. Prof. Veblen 
Assoc. Prof. Mead 
Prof. Dewey 


“ 


Mr. B. J. Radford 
Prof. Caldwell 


| 
| 


The family 
The group of industrials 
Methods of social technology 
Urban communities 
Moral & culture statistics, methods,etc. | 
Soc. instit. of organized Christianity} 
Contemporary charities 
Social treatment of crime 
Structure of English society 
Philanthropy in its hist. development 
Elements and structure of society 
Municipal sociology 
Introduction to study of society 
Introduction to sociology 
Public opinion | 4 
Methodology of social problems | 
Elements of social dynamics 
Development of sociological method 
Sociological conception of socie } 
Sociol, concep. of state and gov't 
Problems of social teleology 
Problems of social dynamics 1? 
Prob, of methodology & classification 
Am. exper, state control social action) 
Premises of general sociology 
Outline of general sociology 
Soc. concep. of prob. of mod. democ. 
Democ. & soc. movement in roth cent. 
Education as social function 
Economics and social history 
Economics of workingmen 
Contemporary social psychology 
Evolution of morality 
Psychology of ethics 
Sociology of ethics 
Sociology 
Ethics (social philosophy) 
Practical problems in social phil. 
Practical ethics 
Social psychol 
Social philosophy 
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Stu- 
College. Department. Instructor, Course. | dents. 
Zz 
Northwestern Univ) Moral & social phil. Prof, Caldwell Research (social philosophy ) = 
Political economy Dr. George Labor question in Europe and U S. |108 
Lombard Univ.. Sociology Prof. Kimble Introduction to study of sociology |... 
| Pre-Comtean sociology 
| Modern sociological theory 
| a Types of sociological theory 
Biogeography 
} Development of association 
| 3 = Abnor. & pathol. vari. of asso. proc. 
| Reproductive association 
} Chief types of association 
Illinois Col. Sociology | Pres. Barnes Sociology 36 
Northwestern Col. Pol. and soc, sci. Sociology 
Shurtleff Col...... | Political science Prof. Tilton Elementary sociology in 
Wheaton Col......| Hist. and pel. sci. Prof. Whipple Sociology 24 
indiana: 
Univ. of Indiana..| Econ. and soc. sci. Prof. Weatherby Socialism and communism 24 “ 
General sociology 24 26 
Social pathology 1108 25 
Economics and sociology 24 10 
Philosoph Prof, Bryan Social psychology | 72 25 
Wabash Col, | Phil., hist., pol. sci. Social economics 36 
DePauw Univ. Political science Prof. Weaver Sociology, principle and theory 48 
Practical sociology | 48 
| “ Socialism | 48 
Butler Col. .. Sociol. ‘and ¢ econom.| Prof. J. D. Forrest | Ques. ofday; prob. of capital & labor |... 
Philanthropy 60 
” si Anthrop, and culture history | 60 
Social history 60 
Socialism 60 
General sociology 60 
“ “ Develop. of social philosoph 60 
| Contemporary social philosophy 60 
Social forces in Eng. romanticism | 60 
Notre Dame Univ. | Philosophy | Rev. S. Fitte Social duties ' 
Social science Elements of sociology 40 
lowa: 
Coe Col. Philosophy } Charities and correction 54 sie 
Hist. and pol. sci. Sociology 108 
Des Moines Col. ..| Hist. & psychology | Mr. Chaffee Social science 60 we 
Drake Univ,......| Soc, and pol. econ. | Prof. Sheppard Sociology 36 cae 
lowa Col..... .|Applied Christianity Prof. Wyckoff American social life 72 9 
- << Indus, hist, and problems of labor | 54 3 
Charities and penology 54 8 
- i Evolution of society 36 9 
Sociology and social reform 36 15 
The city 36 14 
Simpson Col... Economics Application of economic theory 60 
Field work ; study of social problems | 60 
State Univ. of lowa} Social and pol, phil. Prof. Loos Sociology 72 8 
Applied 36 40 
Industrial revolution 36 24 
- - Socialism and cont. soc. legislation | 36 24 
25 = Social conditions in 18 12 
Social statistics 48 18 
Cornell Col. Pol. econ., sociol. Sociology 56 25 
Tabor Col..... Sociology Prof. Farnham Sociology 
Western Col Pol. econ. & sociol. |........ ‘ Sociology 48 
Kansas: 
Midland Col.. .... | Hist., econ.& soc. sci, Prof. Meixell Social science 36 
Baker Univ.. Pol. and social sci. eines Sociology 36 
Campbell! Univ. Pol. eci. and sociol. | Sociology 50 | 
Univ. of Kansas...| Sociology and econ, Prof. Blackmar Elements of sociology 100 
Social patholo; 100 | 
vn ™ Socialization and social control 100 | 
= Social statistics | 
“ Criminology and penology 
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College. 


Department. 


Instructor. 


Course. 


Univ. of Kansas 
Washburn Col..... 


Kentucky: 
Berea Col.... 
Center C, of Kent. 

Loutsiana: 
Tulane Univ 

Maine: 
Bowdoin Col. . 
Bates 
Colby Col........ 

Maryland: 
Johns Hopkins ... 


Massachusetts: 
Amherst Col 
Boston Col.. 


Boston Univ 


Harvard Univ..... 


Tufts Col.... 
Williams Co! 


Sociol, and econ. 
Sociology 
History 
Logic & 


New dept. of sociol. 


-| Econom. and sociol, 
--| Econom. and hist. 
.| Hist. and pol. econ. 


|Hist., politics & econ. 


Philosophy 
Philosophy 
Political economy 


Econ., soc, sci., & law 


Philosophy 
Economics 


Political science 
“ 


| 
| Pol. and soc. sci. 


Holy Cross Col. 
tchigan: 
Aime Col.... 


Univ. of Michigan. 


Hillsdale Col... 

Kalamazoo Col. . 
Minnesota: 

U. of Minnesota . 


Carleton Col... 

Hamline Univ. 
Wissourt: 

Univ, of Missouri. 


Wm. Jewel Col. . 


Missouri Val’y Col. 


Nebraska: 


Univ. of Nebraska. 


Philosophy 


Political science 
Econom, and sociol. 


| Philosophy 

Sci, & art teach'g 
.|Hist., polit., soc. sci. 

| Soc. and pol. sci, 

| 


Political science 


Hist. and pol. sci. 
| Hist. and pol. econ, 
| 


Sociology 


Hist. and pol. sci. 
Hist. and pol. sci. 


Pol. econ. & sociol. 


Prof. Blackmar 
Prof. Fisk 
Prof. Jones 
Prof. Johnson 
? 

Prof. Callender 
Prof. Greer 


Prof. J. Wm, Black 


W. F. Willoughby 
J. R. Brackett 


Prof, Carman 
Rev. T. I. Gasson 


{ Prof. Baldwin and } 
Dr, Fall 


Prof. Peabody and 
( Dr. Rand 
Prof. Peabody 
Asst. Prof. Carver 
Mr. Willoughby 


Prof, Metcalf 


“Asst. Prof. Bullock 


President Hal! 
Dr, Chamberlain 
Prof, Mitchell 
Prof. Cooley 


“ 


Prof. Lloyd 
Prof. Whitney 


Prof, Stetson 


Mr. Smith 


Prof. Alden 
Prof. Innis 


Prof, Elwood 


Chas. Lee Smith 
Prof. Galloway 


Prof, Ross 


American and European charities 
Social theories and social problems 


General 
Social interpretation of history 
Sociology 
Sociology 
? 
Economic and social history of U.S 


Social science 
Sociology 


Labor problems ; social economics 
Problems pub. aid, charity & correc’n 


Sociology (in ethics) 
Special ethics 
Incidental 
Elements of social science 
Socialism and social reform 
Ethics of social questions 
Sociological seminary 
Principles of sociology 
Labor question in Europe and U, S. 


Problems of industrial organization 
Practical sociology 


Seminary in econom, and sociology 


Sociology 
Municipal government 
Psychology of Jesus 
Anthropology 
Special ethics 


Principles of sociology 
Principles of soc iology 
Problems of sociolog 


Historical develop. of 


Psychological sociology 
Special wk. with graduate students 
Political philosophy 

ial phases of education 
Introduction to study of sociology 
Sociology 


Elements of sociology 
Social pathology 
Social theory 
Sociology 


Elementary sociology 
Advanced sociology 
American charities 
Criminal sociology 
Social psychology 

History of social philosophy 
psychology 

Sociology of religion 

Seminary 
Pauperism and charities 

Descriptive sociology 


Seminary on colonies & colonization 
Seminary on cities 
Sociology 
Psychology of society 
Charities 


Stu- 
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College. Department. Instructor. Course. 
Univ. of Nebraska} Pol. econ. and sociol.| Prof. Ross Criminology 48 
Philosophy (Prof. Hill! Social psychology 36 
sit Race psychology .. 
Social aspects of education 35 
Neb, Wesleyan U.| Econ. and sociol. Prof. Cline Elements of sociol, and Am. charities) 54 es 
N. Hampshire: 
Dartmouth Col... . Sociology Prof. Wells Anthropological geography 54 7° 
Social statistics 34 Jo 
Constructive sociology 54 75 
New Jersey: 
Princeton Univ... .|Pol.econ. and sociol.| Prof. Wyckoff History of social theory 36 
cs si Private property rights 36 
= ” Growth of industrialism 36 
New York: 
Alfred Univ....... Philosophy Pres. Davis Sociology 36 wi 
Adelphi Col...... History and politics Dr. Fradenburgh Social history 54 15 
Sociology 36 15 
Poly. Inst., Brook.| Pol. and soc. sci. Prof. Green « 48 | 8 
St. Lawrence Univ. Sociology. Prof. Fisher - 48 he 
Cornel! Univ...... Hist, and pol. sci. Asst, Prof. Powers Modern régime 68 15 
as = Municipal govt. in Europe and U.S.| 57 | 13 
Social interpretation of art 34 
Evolution of society 68 | 20 
= Prof. Wilcox Elementary social economics 68 26 
= Prof, Fetter Methods of modern philanthropy 68| 26 
Elementary statistics 68 | 
Advanced statistics 68; .. 
Philosophy Dr, Washburn Social! psycholo 34 Si 
Columbia Univ... Political science Prof. Giddings Principles of sociology 72 27 
Social evolution 36} 33 
Progress in democracy 36} 38 
ws = Pauperism, poor laws, and charities | 36 | 15 
Crime and penology 36 | 13 
Seminar 36 | 2% 
ca Dr. Bayles Civil aspect of ecclesiastical organism}! 36 | 3 
“A Dr. Ripley Racial demography 36 2 
. ed Statistics and sociology 36 16 
Statistics and economics 36 17 
eory of statistics 36] ... 
Prof, Clark Theory of social reform 36 | 33 
Manhattan Col,.. .| Econom. and soc. sci.}.... Sociology 36 
New York Univ...| Political science Prof. Johnson Principles of sociology 24 re 
Sociology Prof. Russel Introduction to sociology 36 a 
Principles of sociology 36 = 
_ Pedagogy Dr. Monteser Sociology in relation to education 36 : 
Union Univ,......| Hist. and sociol. Prof, Jones Sociology 72 4 
Syracuse Univ... Sociology Prof. Hamilton Practical sociology 54 oy 
Degenerate social classes 54 
7 ne Introduction to social theory 54 
Literature of sociology 54 
Pedagogy Prof. Street Research 108 
Social phases of education 18 
N. Carolina: 
U. of N. Carolina,| Pol. and soc, sci. Prof. Battle Current questions 76 
Trinity Col. .... History ‘ Prof. Bassett Social development in America 108 
jr econ, & soc. sci. Prof. Dowd Principles of sociolog 54 | 
Practical sociological! problems 108 
N. Dakota: | 
v2 N, Dakota.. | Pol. and soc, sci, Pres. Merrifield Sociology 60 16 
to. 
Buchtel Col....... |Pol. econ, and sociol. Prof. Orth poop 36 12 
- of Cincinnati. . .| Sociology Asst. Prof. Hubbard Dependent and detective classes 12 ave 
Remedial measures 12 
Western Reserve... Philosophy Prof. Curtis Philosophy of society 108 53 
ss ” Sociology in light of anthropology | 108 40 
Hist., pol. & soc, sci., Assoc. Prof. Walker Statistics S61 sea 
Ohio State Univ,..| Econ, and sociol, Prof. Clark Sociology 120 12 
History and theory of socialism 36 
Sociology and statistics 120 12 
Ohio Wesleyan. .. History Prof. Stevenson ociology 72 a 
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College. Department. 


Oberlin Col... Sociology 


Heidelberg Univ..|Phil. & evid. Christ.|............ 


Hist. and economics 
“ 


Univ. of Wooster.. |Hist., morals & soci. 


Oregon: 
Univ. of Oregon ..| Econ. and sociology 


Pacific Univ...... Hist. and pol. sci, 
Williamette Univ.| Social sci., econ. 
Pennsylvania: 

Dickinson Col... .| Sociology and econ. 
Frank. & Marsh’iC) Pol, & social science 
Bucknell Univ... .| Logic and sociology 
Alleghany Col....|Pol, & social science 
U. of Pennsylvania Sociology 


| 
“ 


Public law & politics 
Econ. & social science 
History 
Sociology 
Hist. and pol, econ. 


Susquehanna U.. 
Swarthmore Col... 
“ee 
Rhode Island: 
Brown Univ.... 


Social and pol. sci. 


South Dakota: | 
U. of S. Dakota.. .| Sociology 
| 


Tennessee: 
U. of Tennessee... .| Economics 
Roger Williams U.) Civics, soci. & econ. 
Vanderbilt Univ...| History and econ, 


Univ. of South.. .| Hist, and pol. sci. 


B 
aylor Univ...... i. 
Utah: Econ. and pol. sci 
Univ. of Utah... .| Econ. and sociology 
Sociology 
Ve rmont: | 
Univ. of Vermont..| Sociology 


Virginia: 
Wash, & Lee U...| Econ. and pol. sci. 


Washington: | 
U. of Washington. | Pol, & social science 
West Virginia: 


U. of W. Virginia! Sociology 


Asst. Prof, Clark 


Hist. survey of sociolog. thought 
Treatment of delinquents 
Social movements of rgth century 


Family 


| | 
Assoc. Bogart Sociology 1361 9 
Practical sociology 36 | 475 
Christian sociology 24 | 
LEE Sociology 36 
City and its problems 
Prof, Scoville Sociology 108 40 
Prof, Young and } | 
Mr. Whittelsey | Elements of society | 72 | 
- | Principles of sociology 108 | 
. j Social debtor class 54 | 
Democracy 54 | 
Sociology 36 | 
Prof. Hawley Principles of sociology 54 | 
Prof. Pilcher | Sociology 36 | 30 
Prof. Hiester | General sociolog 36 | . 
Prof. Martin | Sociology; principles and theories | 60 | 
| Criminology and reform 
Criminology and penology 
Prof. Smith | Sociology 36] . 
Prof, Lindsay a5 72| 40 
o Charities and correction 72| 25 
Social reform in nineteenth century | 72 15 
} Local and municipal institutions 36| 20 
vee Modern legislative problems 72 50 
- Government and state activity 72 | 5-30 
Prof. Patten Development of English civilization | 72 | 15 
Prof. Cheney nglish social history 72 | 30 
Pres. Heissler Practical sociology 24 | 2 
Prof, Hul! & Dr, Klune} Elements of economics 144 40 
“ Socialism 144 | 27 
Elements of sociology 144 | 27 
Prof. Wilson Elementary sociology 36 | 125 
Prof. Dealey Principles of sociolog } 36] ) 
Prof. W*‘son Social and conditions 36 
Prof. Defley ocial philosophy 36 | | 
. Development of social theory | 36} }30 
Wilson and Dealey Current social theory and practice | 36 | 
Prof. Dealey ial institutions 36 | 
Prof. Wilson Demography 36 | 
Prof. Young Theory of sociology 108 | 12 
= Criminal sociology 108 9 
Elements of sociology 48 ; 
Pres, Dabney Principles of sociology 24 a 
Prof, Guernsey Sociology 60 7 
Prof. Moore Introduction to sociology 54 es 
Christian sociology 
Dr. Ramage Principles of sociology 36 
Assoc. Prof. Hamilton Social science 60 
Prof. Caray Industrial problems 72 I 
re Principles of social science 72 7 
- Modern society 72 7 
Prof. Emerson Social theories Avy, 
Industrial era 50 
Social institutions 
Prof. Willis Elements of sociol 36 
Limits of state activity 36 
Prof. Smith Elements of sociology 36 
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Department. 


Instructor. 


Wisconsin: 


Lawrence Univ.... 


Beloit College .. . 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


Wyoming: 
U ol Wyoming... 


Econ,, pol. sci., } 
and sociology 4 


Pol, and soc. sci. 
iology 


Social science 


Prof. Havinghort 
Prof, Chapin 
Prof. Dowd 


“ 


“ 


Assist. Prof. Sharpe 
Prof. Dowd 


Asst. Prof, Jones 


Sociology 


Social problems 
Sociology and social problems 
Elements of sociology 
Modern sociological thought 
Psycho-sociology 
Charities and corrections 
Public and private charity 
Charity organization 

Se Social ethics 
minar in sociolo 
Field work wad 
Economic problems 
Government statistics 
Social statistics 
Laboratory work in statistics 


Principles of sociology 
Social problems 
Social philosophy 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


[ Zo be continued.} 


FRANK L. ToLMan. 


| 
“ ‘ 54 | 
‘ ‘ 3 
Prof, Merz | 60} 
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REVIEWS. 


The Level of Social Motion. An Inquiry into the Future Con- 
ditions of Human Society. By A. Lane. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. vii + 577. 


SuSPICION is always stimulated in the mind of the initiated by a 
preface which proclaims that the book to follow is addressed “to the 
men and to the women of average education.”’ If the book speaks 
with the form of authority about subjects upon which those best 
equipped to decide are disagreed, or are holding their opinions in 
suspense, the author renders himself liable to more severe censure for 
appealing to an uncritical public than if he had submitted his work to 
competent judges. One may plead that the general public must be 
addressed in a form which has no place for the technicalities that 
experts demand as credentials. True, but it savors of several unpleasant 
things to want to address the general public at all about matters that 
are still mysteries to specialists. 

The author declares that the book “is the fruit of many years of 
investigation into the phenomena of human society and into the causes 
of social action in general.”” He gives his readers no reassuring idea, 
however, of the apparatus of investigation which he has used. The 
book is singularly barren of evidence that the author has digested such 
results as are recorded in the field which he works. One is at a loss to 
judge whether the author has observed with the naked eye or with 
telescope and microscope. In short, it does not appear whether his 
researches have any dimensions of depth and breadth to qualify their 
length. The fiction of appealing at one and the same time to the gen- 
eral public and to the “ scientific world ”’ is unauthorized, because none 
of the indexes are furnished, which scientists demand, to the nature 
and amount of evidence from which the conclusions are drawn. ‘The 
book does not appear to be the work of a scientist who adapts himself 
to an inferior level of information and thought. It seems rather to be 
the work of a man who has never occupied any other intellectual plane. 
He mentions on one page (6) Locke, Hobbes, Darwin, and A. R. 
Wallace ; on another (10), Comte and Spencer; on the following page, 
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Ferguson and Buckle; Marx is mentioned (24), and in the same con- 
nection Spencer is further discussed ; Prudhon is named (28); René 
Descartes’s theory that animals are automota is recalled (43); on p. 
44 we read: “ The profound researches of George John Romanes into 
the intellectual life of animals leaves (szc) little room for doubt of this 
uniformity of the psychic life of all orders of sentient beings ;” Huxley 
is quoted in a bit of satire (50); Thales and Anaximenes furnish warn- 
ings (70 sg.); Professor Karl Pearson is made authority for a couple of 
platitudes (73); Spencer returns in the company of Spinoza, Dalton, 
and Democritus (80); Darwin and Wallace are cited inconse- 
quentially (84, and the former again 88); Koch hasa walking part (91); 
Spencer is again paraded as a phrase-maker (92); Darwin, Wallace, and 
Weismann aie plsced moat in four pages (94-8), but to finish 
the latter a parting blow is delivered (101), and a page later a very last 
is inflicted upon the same troublesome character. Kant is credited 
with anticipating a part cf Darwin and Wallace’s conclusions (240); 
Descartes’s theory of planetary motion serves as an illustration (331 sg.); 
John B. Clark is commended for having penetrated part way into the 
secrets which the author reveals (332-4); Darwin and Newton are 
pitted against each other (341); Edward Bellamy is praised and 
Spencer mildly blamed (418); Marx is said to have lacked knowledge 
of human nature (319); a reference by Lester F. Ward to Dr. Buckland 
is cited (476); the reacing of the second volume of Spencer’s Principles 
of Biology is recommended (477); Topinard appears as a hearsay 
acquaintance introduced by Dr. Deniker (495); the names of persons, 
events, localities, and social conditions past and present, of which 
everyone who has been in a high school and reads the newspapers has 
heard more or less, are scattered rather unevenly through the pages ; 
and therewith we have the catalogue of the direct clues to the author’s 
points of attachment with social science. His visible uses of these 
clues do not encourage belief that he has followed them very far. In 
short, we must class the book as a specimen of general reader’s reading 
worked over by a general reader for general readers. 

Nevertheless there are reasons for giving the book some attention. 
In the first place, it is always indefensible for specialists to assume that 
they have nothing to learn from laymen. They are not likely to learn 
the particular things which the layman tries to teach, but they may 
gather suggestions well worth running down. The amateur will boldly 
exploit hypotheses which a more experienced specialist would hold too 
improbable for consideration. Yet these conjectures may point toward 
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truths. The amateur’s discussion of them may disarm enough of the 
specialist’s prejudice to start him on fruitful investigations. Then, 
second, there is a clinical value in books written from the general 
reader’s point of view. Public opinion is the opinion of the public, 
not of the specialists. If public opinion is at fault, and the specialists 
have, or think they have, or want to have, the wherewithal to correct it, 
every manifestation of popular forms of thinking is valuable as an index 
of the conditions to be treated and as indication of the needed remedy. 

The present volume is a frank appeal for a socialistic philosophy. 
The author’s interests do not ramify into a concrete socialistic program, 
so far as the book itself goes. The argument is therefore chiefly a 
symptom of the reaction against the individualism which long ago 
exhausted its credit. The first chapter, Flow of Moral Energy,” 
begins with trite rehearsal of the fact that men have only lately begun 
to take a rational view of history. The author finds that within the 
last quarter of a century there has sprung up “in letters” a distinct 
movement designated “social philosophy,” or by a name “more 
inadequate,” because “more misleading,” “sociology” (10). “The 
literature which has been written under the title of sociology is almost 
without an end” (12), yet the only names which the author finds it 
necessary to mention in expounding its spirit are those of Comte, 
Spencer, Adam Ferguson, and Buckle! The commonplace is itali- 
cized that sociology is “ living proof of one important and significant 
fact —that human society is rapidly becoming conscious of its own 
existence” (12). Presently an edifying distinction is drawn between 
the “true sociologists,” whose work should be called “ socionomy”’ 
“to distinguish it from that of those persons commonly called sociolo- 
gists, but who bear the same relation to true social scientists that 
astrologers bear to astronomy’ (15). As no illustrations are offered, 
we are left in doubt whether the author has made a just discrimination 
or has merely happened upon a 4on mot. 

The shallowness of the discussion first becomes obvious on p. 15 
in the following naive propositions : 

It is not to be denied that the principal phenomenon of the social life of 
today is that peculiar state of mind erdinarily designated by the term “ moral 
sense.”’ In other words, the chief question in all discussion of social relations 
is a “moral question.” It is a question of right and wrong.' A reform is 
urged because in the opinion of its advocates the proposed change is right, 
and the existing condition is wrong. This fact, indeed, is the motive of all 
changes in the order of human society. 


‘Italics are the author's. 
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Not to be misunderstood, the author reiterates (16): 

And surely he would be a bold man who would underestimate the impor- 
tance of moral force in social development. There is yet to be found a human 
group which is not altogether swayed by this powerful element of progress. 

This sweeping generalization presently becomes merely an assertion 
that all sorts of men show some traces of moral sense, but by this time 
we have ceased to expect critical procedure in the book. Changes in 
men’s estimate of right and wrong are posited as “ at the bottom of all 
the evolution through which human society has passed in historic time, 
and even before it’? (18). To sample the author’s language : 

It is moral energy which determines the direction in which social life 
expands, and it is this energy, flowing on through time, which creates all 
those reformations with which history has to do, and which takes the form, 
here, of long and bloody wars, and there, of silent and slow growth that gives 
to a people a moral and political character which varies from age to age. 
We have therefore entitled this chapter ‘‘ The Flow of Moral Energy,” and by 
these terms we mean no more than they themselves imply. 

The author doubtless means no more by them than they imply to 
him, but our citations show that he has already stuffed them with a 
meaning which the facts abhor. The argument rests, then, upon an 
illusion. Even in our relatively unmoral past, moral force has often 
turned the scale, but it is immoral to overstate the part which moral 
force has played in the social process. It has mostly been a partner 
after the act, rather than the original promoter. In this chapter the 
author appears never to have suspected that this same “moral sense”’ is 
itself a product, and he is therefore content not to pry back of his dic- 
tum into the antecedents of ethical judgments. In the following 
chapter he unconsciously abandons this position and exhibits with 
some skill the real process of arriving at ethical sanctions. Still further, 
in the sixth chapter (235) he has reasoned himself to the conclusion : 

Progress, as we have seen, is no more or less than the action of the incre- 
ment of capacity on the environment... .. It is in no wise controlled or 
influenced by the will of the individual more than any other function he pos- 
sesses, bodily or mental. 


Social growth is thus a process entirely independent of man’s voli- 
tion. In the first chapter, however, the author is content to assume a 
man of straw holding that “men’s conceptions of right and wrong are 
immutable” (21),and, having disposed of him, he imagines that he has 
established his thesis about the flow of moral force. In fact, he has 
begged his proposition throughout. He asks only that he be credited 
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with the profits of this beggary, and thereupon he will demonstrate 
“a law of social action the operation of which will be found to be 
everywhere present in all ages and in all peoples” (31). 

The second chapter, “ Basic Forces and Functions,” would appear 
to propose precisely the investigation of which he assumed the con- 
clusions in the former chapter. At the close of that chapter he had 
said : 

Let us now proceed to glance at the nature of these root-forces — out of 

which arise all social organic growths, human or otherwise. For it is in these 
forces, and only in these, can be found any theory or any law of social action 
which will bear the test of rational criticism or of common sense. 
This sounds like business, but in a moment (39) we find that the 
program threatens to become merely a speculative inquiry into “the 
purpose of mankind upon the earth.” By a temporary relapse into 
positive method, the discussion fastens upon “nutrition and propa- 
gation”’ as “the sole purpose of all the exuberant activities of vegetable 
life’ (42), and also of animal life below man, while in man the purpose 
is “happiness” (44). But man’s “ happiness” differs in complexity 
only from the satisfactions of the other animals. It is based upon 
the same elements. The evidence adduced, leading up to explanation 
of the phrase “ the utilitarian origin of moral ideas,” all makes against 
the thesis of the previous chapter, and the author actually draws a con- 
clusion quite incompatible with it (53); but he seems to imagine that 
he is strengthening his position. The incoherence of the argument 
once more appears when (67) it turns from rather intelligent review of 
the process of moral growth to the speculative direction hinted at 
above, and declares that we must find the explanation of all utilitarian 
action in “ ontology—the science of being.” Rejecting Spencer’s 
implied conclusion that the purpose of the universe is the very pro- 
cess through which the universe is observed to pass (83), the discussion 
deliberately proposes to find a more ultimate end. 

In the third chapter, “ Organism and Environment,” the organic 
concept is recited, but an extended discussion of the influence of 
environment upon conduct fails to disclose its relevance to the reader 
who wants to follow the main thread of the argument. This bewilder- 
ment is aggravated by the fourth chapter, which drags out the same 
theme. No new evidence is adduced, but common knowledge is 
massed in support of the presumption that environmental change 
is the most important factor in the modification of man. We are 
impatient to find out what of it for the purposes of the present inquiry. 
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The author might have given us this presumption in a single sentence, 
in place of two chapters, and nothing material would have been omit- 
ted. Nevertheless the reader is invited to “ make special note”’ of the 
‘new principle of social science” formulated in this chapter, for “it 
underlies everything that is to follow in the succeeding pages,” namely: 
‘Social progress depends upon the multiplication of wealth while the 
society inhabits an unchanging locality” (130). If it is not premature 
to reveal cosmic secrets of this startling order, why stop with a single 
detail? Let us boldly face the whole social mystery at once. Let us 
confess without attempt at longer concealment that social progress 
depends upon the habit of being awake a certain portion of the time; 
that social progress depends upon accumulation of habits in general ; 
that social progress depends upon the particular habit of remembering 
what has happened before and acting accordingly; etc.,etc. Why be 
parsimonious with “new” principles ? 

If the author is clear in his own mind about the precise point to 
which he is arguing, he does not enable his readers to keep on his 
track. There is no visible coherence between the proposition, “‘ The 
only rational answer to this question [as to the cause of varieties in 
human groups] is that offered by the theory of natural selection” 
(138), and this, “Social growth rests upon a psychic and not a vital 
basis” (150). What content the author puts into the concepts 
“natural selection” and “ psychic basis” in order to make them cor- 
relates, does not appear. Having argued at great length that all sen- 
tient action is mechanical, he now, apparently unconscious of break, is 
equally positive that “ideas” dothe work (151). Both things may be 
true, but the author has not given a consistent account of their 
co-working. He has simply emphasized contrasting aspects of things 
which impress ordinary observation. The book has been made pos- 
sible by a knack of manipulating unprecise terms in such a way that 
they conceal all the real problems involved. Witness the following 
paragraph (153): 

Political changes are always due to a transformation of mental forces, the 
roots of whick are found in common needs. As larger quantities of vital 
force are converted into the form of moral conceptions, governments are 
modified so as to conform in their structure and function to the desires of the 
community. The governmental change may be great or small, according as 
the pressure of economic (hence the moral) force is strong or weak. If a 
community suffer from hunger or other forms of poverty, and associate its 
pain with the doings of its government, its natural desire will be to replace 
the government with another form or to substitute new rulers for the old. 
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Moral energy, flowing from vital energy, thus moves the nation to action by 
which its pain is eased. And in societies of men, vital force must always 
be converted inte moral force before the change can take place. When the 


change does take place, its quantity is always determined by the quantity of the 


moral force which forms the motive. 
This is simply everybody’s way of giving names to different phases 
of activity, “political changes,” “mental forces,” “common needs,” 
“vital forces,” “‘moral conceptions,” etc., etc.; but these are precisely 
our unknown quantities. Stringing them out in a series of sentences 
by means of verbs in the indicative mood is simply playing with them 
and with the reader’s credulity. It adds nothing to knowledge, but it 
fosters a villainous conceit of wisdom. The stage in the reasoning to 
which the third chapter leads is indicated in the formula: ‘‘ Zhe process 
of civilization depends upon the power of political groups indefinitely to 
alter their environment, while the locality in which the environment con- 
stantly changes remains constantly fixed” (157). The author does not 
suspect that instead of saying something he has simply uttered an 
identical proposition. Put in concrete paraphrase it is this: ‘The 
process of English civilization depends upon the power of the English 
indefinitely to alter their civilization.” 

Chap. v is entitled “The Increment of Psychic Capacity.” This 
would be an apt phrase to express the problem. The chapter, how- 
ever, does not go beyond illustration of the fact indicated by the 
phrase, although the author is able to flatter himself that in his phrase 
“incremental capacity” he has registered a discovery (172). The 
type of thought represented by the book is again betrayed in the 
assumption that in coining a word, “ incrementation,” for the problem 
he has furnished a solution of the problem. This is the way it works : 
We name the process in which mental capacity increases, “ incrementa- 
tion ;” then, if we “ desire to denote the instrument by which the process 
is furthered, let us call it the incremental capacity” (172). Shall we 
treat this as farce or tragedy? Either way the plot thickens at 
once. The reader is warned that he must brace himself for further 
mental wrestling. The task for him to perform proves to be this: In 
the previous chapter we have been told that man’s increasing capacity 
is explained by his environment. Now we must grasp the momentous 
discovery that a man’s environment is explained by his capacity (173). 
As facts, both of these things are true; but, so far as the author uses 
them, neither explains nor is explained by the other or anything else. 
A certain modicum of sanity and wisdom in the book lends it an 
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appearance of importance which might easily impose upon fairly 
intelligent students. The author is evidently a good observer and a 
thoughtful reader. He sees many things which comparatively few 
discover. For instance, that the explanation of social action is ulti- 
mately in the mechanism of individual action (185); and, further, in 
his analysis of these elements of individual action the author is on the 
right track. His ambition to generalize betrays him into hazards, 
however, that show his logical limitations in sorry shape. 

In the sixth chapter, “The Increment and the Social Scale,” we 
again shift tacks. We read (188): 

Customs and institutions, national habits and associations, trade and 
industry, are the outgrowth purely (sc) of the mental life and character of 
OM, «2 5s Social life is thus seen to involve mental life. 

But what has come of that “environment”’ which was the cause of 
all social phenomena in the fourth chapter, and what of the mechanical 
character of the whole process ? Either the author is talking in terms 
of entirely different conceptions, or he has utterly failed to show his 
readers how the earlier and later notions are identical. Nothing 
daunted by trifles of this sort, he marches on to the conclusion (197): 

Our secondary factor of social evolution is hence found to lie in the con- 

stantly enlarging number of new relations between the group and the 
environment — relations produced by experience which, when classified by 
men, is called science, art, and invention. 
Yes, to be sure. The primary factor in social evolution is experi- 
ence, and the secondary factor is more experience. How strange that 
anyone should make hard work of social philosophy! The substance 
of the chapter turns out to be this: Those people get the most experi- 
ence who have the most capacity, because those who have the most 
capacity get the most experience ! 

As the author dogmatically asserts that “search as we may ... . 
there will appear no elements of action, no principle of social growth, 
other than those laid down in the preceding pages ” (239), we do him 
no injustice in saying that the second half of the book purports to be 
based upon the first half. The “ principles” which we have reviewed 
are supposed to furnish ground for the generalizations which follow. 
In fact, the first half of the book has arrived at nothing. It contributes 
some forms of expression to the second half, but the remainder of the 
discussion has no valid logical antecedents in what has gone before, 
and it reaches no consequences which are of independent value. It is 
a series of inflated phrases. The mock-heroics of the author’s defiance 
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of refutation (244) would be edifying if he had produced anything to 
refute. It is not worth while to quarrel with word-pictures of the 
commonplace. We have simply to point out that they merely repre- 
sent, but do not explain. 

Somewhat more than half the book, then (pp. 246-577), is an 
incoherent argument for atype of socialism based upon equal division 
of wealth. It has no more logical connection with what has gone 
before than it would have with any other series of propositions alleged 
to have general validity. Its point of departure is in the following 
paragraph (246): 

We can do no better, then, when studying human society, than to keep 
before us the social state of the hive-bee as an example of that social equi- 
librium which, other things being equal, must be the only equilibrium at 
which social motion, flowing in a right line, can come to anend..... If 
motives of nutrition and propagation have carried the bee to that dead level 
of social growth found in the hive, is it not clear that the selfsame motives 
must carry man to the selfsame level, modified, of course, by the factor of 
man’s more complex body and more numerous desires ? 


It certainly is not clear, but it is the most plausible assumption 
which the author can lay hands upon in support of his preconceived 
notion, and he proceeds to work it for all it is worth. From this 
point on the discussion becomes a medley of disconnected essays upon 
phases of socral fact which have no more logical consistence in the 
author’s treatment than the succession of images in a kaleido- 
scope. 

The book is the output of a mind capable of a relatively high 
degree of abstraction, but with correlating ability utterly inadequate to 
the tasks which its ambition sets. The chapter next in order, entitled 
“The Law of Capitalization,” is perhaps the best single illustration of 
both sides of the case. It contains a number of propositions which 
are well worth testing. It is, however, worth only what it is worth as 
an independent monograph. It has only imaginary structural connec- 
tions with the rest of the argument. 

The space which we have devoted to this book is inversely pro- 
portional to its intrinsic importance. It comes “ in such a question- 
able shape,” however, that the sociologists will feel themselves in duty 
bound to sift its contents unless someone breaks the force of the 
apparent obligation. It is really but another of the exasperating 
books on social questions which do nothing but confuse problems and 
caricature investigation. Publishers would deserve better of the public 
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if they would consider more seriously the ethical quality of their con- 
duct when they aid and abet half-fledged thinkers in producing books 


for half-fledged readers. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


Poverty: A Study of Town Life. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1901. Pp. 437. $3.50. 


THIs monograph shows the results of an investigation of the num- 
bers, occupation, housing, budgets, and other social conditions of the q 
working people of York, England. Two classes of the poor are dis- 3 
tinguished : those who live in “ primary” poverty, whose total earnings 4 
are insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries for the maintenance 3 
of merely physical efficiency; and those who are in “secondary” 
poverty, whose total earnings would have been sufficient to meet the 
minimum requirements if part were not wasted. 

The standard of measurement included the necessary expenditure 
— 21s. 8d.—for food, rent, and all else, for a family of father, mother, 
and three children. Those found to be in primary poverty are almost 
exactly 10 per cent. of the total population of the city, while all in 
both grades amounted to 27.84 per cent. These figures agree sub- 
stantially with those of Charles Booth in London, 30.7 per cent., so 
that they confirm each other. 

The effects of this poverty are carefully analyzed, with a high 
degree of precision. Of the entire population 6.4 per cent. are com- 
pelled to live in overcrowded habitations, and the food used falls below 
the minimum standard so far that health is impaired and industrial 
efficiency is reduced. 

That, under such conditions, the really human life can develop 
cannot be expected. The cultural demands are not met, and char- 
acter is degraded. The standards and measurements, after we pass Bi 
beyond physiological and economic requirements, are not so accurately 4 
given ; but it is surprising and encouraging to note the success of the 5 
statistical method seen in this region which is so often abandoned to 
idle guesses, futile speculations, and contradictory assertions. r 

Into the problems of amelioration the author does not venture very : 
far, although he supplies very interesting information about the activi- 
ties of schools, churches, trade unions, co-operative and friendly 
societies, insurance companies, and poor relief. 

Two points are very clear in regard to insurance of workingmen, ‘ 
and they are of vital importance in America as in England: insurance 
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by private companies is safe, but inadequate and costly — $41.60 per 
$1,000 for life insurance, and only $50 on the average can be carried ; 
while co-operative societies offer cheaper rates, but are unreliable and 
often disappointing. Yet the author does not mention the German 
system of government insurance, which is both cheap and safe, although 
it does not yet provide for widows and orphans. 

In this volume the student of practical sociology has an advanced 
model of investigation of conditions and a revelation which must 
make its appeal to the conscience of the civilized world. The way is 
still open for students to analyze the facts of culture life and work out 
a more accurate method of measuring conditions and tendencies, for 
which this volume offers only suggestive hints. Altogether we have 
here a strong, honest, and instructive study, of great value to our own 


age and a monument for future historians. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children. By 
Homer Forks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 
Pp. 251. $1. 

THE basis of adequate treatment of any social task is the history of 
past experience in all its aspects. The present volume is one of a series 
and must be considered in the light of the statement by the editor of 
the series on “ American Philanthropy of the Nineteenth Century.” 

These chapters deal only with “children who have been removed 
from their earlier environment and from parental control, and the 
direction of those lives and the burden of whose support has been 
directly assumed or provided for by public authorities or private 
charity.” Mr. Folks treats of the conditions prevalent at the opening 
of the nineteenth century; public and private care down to 1875; 
removal of children from almshouses; the state school and placing- 
out system; the county children’s home system; public support in 
private institutions; boarding out and placing out; laws and societies 
for the rescue of neglected children ; private charities for destitute 
and neglected children, 1875-1900; delinquent children; present 
tendencies. 

The bibliography is select, annotated, and reliable. The judgments 
of the author are modestly and suggestively stated, rather as “working 
hypotheses” to be tested by further trial than as final dogmas ; but they 
may be safely taken as the opinions of one of the first authorities in 
this field. 
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In connection with one statement we must record a protest: “The 
forces which produce poverty, neglect, and crime seem to be beyond 
our reach” (p. 246). In a thousand ways we are not only learning to 
deal with those already in distress, but we actually succeed in reaching 
and reducing the causes of distress, and Mr. Folks himself has been 
one of the wisest and most active agents in this larger, deeper, and 
more hopeful enterprise. In his present high position, won by merit, 
we shall expect still more from him in this direction, for his achieve- 
ments are always better than his promises. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Municipal Administration. By Joun A. Fair ik, Pu.D., Assistant 
Professor of Administrative Law, the University of Michigan. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., Igo1. 

PROFESSOR FAIRLIE’s book contains a very convenient collection of 
material. Part I gives a sketch of municipal history, from Babylon to 

Berlin and Chicago. Part II discusses municipal activities, including 


public health and safety, charities and provident institutions, education, 


and municipal improvements. Part III treats of municipal finance, 


and.Part IV of municipal organization. 
Municipal government is a problem which we Americans have not 


yet solved, and every collection of facts which makes easier an 
intelligent apprehension of the situation is to be welcomed. 

One of the most curious features of our municipal development is 
the mayor. We have made him a sort of miniature president of the 
United States, with a large control over administration, with a large 
power of appointment and removal, and with a veto power on council 
legislation. We have pressed quite far the separation of function 
between legislation and administration, and have justified the omnipo- 
tent mayor partly by the analogy of president and governor, and partly 
by our distrust of common councils. It is one phase of the odd tendency 
of democracies toward Cesarism. 

This whole line of development is on false lines and must in time pass 
away. ‘The very cue of evil in our cities is merely politics, and nothing 
more emphasizes and fixes politics in municipal affairs than mayoralty 
elections and administrations. In fact, our cities should not be 
patterned on the state or the nation at all, but on business corporations. 
In the state law and government are the main thing, and business is 
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secondary. Inthe city, business is the main thing, and law and govern 

ment are secondary. A business corporation is successfully managed 
by a board of directors, which selects its own chairman and intrusts 
him with such powers as may seem necessary. It is quite possible for 
a city to select a common council which in the main is intelligent and 
honest, as Chicago has proved in the last few years. Simplify the 
structure of the council, add to it a proportion of members elected at 
large, abolish the mayor, let the council choose its own chairman, give 
the council a direct control over administration—and there would be 
much greater chance of good government. 

This chance would be still greater if the mischievous power of 
meddling which belongs to the state legislature should be taken away, 
and cities were left to work out their own salvation under a liberal 
scheme of home rule. 

Eliminate the mayor, and a large measure of politics would disappear. 
Eliminate the meddling state legislature, and citizens would become 
responsible for their own government. Until then we cannot hope for 
business government as a settled system. 


HARRY PRATT JUDSON. 


The History of Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval. By 
WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DunnincG, Pu.D., Professor of History 
in Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1902. Pp. xxv + 360. 


Down to the present time the history of political theory has been 
lamentably deficient, both qualitatively and quantitatively. The field 
has not been entirely surveyed, and the work which has been done 
has often fallen short of scientific standards. Janet’s Histoire de da 
science politique does not cover the nineteenth century, and is frequently 
inaccurate; Bluntschli begins with the thirteenth century and, espe- 
cially in the later period, is largely occupied with the German develop- 
ment; Pollock’s /utroduction is excellent, but altogether too brief to be 
adequate. In recent years, however, increasing attention has been 
given to this field, and with excellent results. Examples of this are the 
monumental work of the famous German publicist, Gierke, on Johan- 
nes Althusius (translated in part by Maitland under the title Political 
Theories of the Middle Age); Rehm’s Geschichte der Staatswissenschaft; 
the two essays in the Cambridge series, one on Zhe Divine Right of 
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Kings, by Figgis, and the other on English Democratic Ideas in the 
Seventeenth Century, by Gooch; Michel’s Z’/dée de / "Etat: Essai cri- 
tigue sur l'histoire des théories sociales et politiques en France depuis la 
Révolution; and, in America, Loos’s Studies in the Politics of Aristotle 
and Plato. 

The volume under discussion covers the history of political theory 
from classic times down to and including Machiavelli, and will, if 
continued to the present time, give us a complete and scientific 
account of the development of political theories. The author’s 
method, as indicated in the introduction and illustrated throughout, 
is one which enables him to arrive at much more valuable results than 
many of his predecessors have been able to show. Without commit- 
ting himself to any doctrine of historical materialism, Professor 
Dunning strongly emphasizes the intimate relation existing between 
political theory and the historical environment, and points out the 
necessity of constantly bearing this connection in mind. In this way 
he avoids the evil into which many have fallen, namely, the writing of 
“literary history,” or carefully and minutely describing sets of dogmas 
unrelated to anything except each other. The advantages connected 
with the historical-political point of view are evident throughout, and 
in fact constitute one of the distinctive features of the work. 

Among the many interesting and suggestive phases of political 
theory touched by the author, attention should be directed particularly 
to the discussion of the theory of democracy in its earlier aspects. If 
there are still any who believe that democratic ideas came into being 
with Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of Independence, or even 
with the Reformation, to such these chapters would be a revelation. 
The exposition of the Hellenic democracy has never been better done, 
while the description of the democratic philosophy of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries shows more clearly than ever before the 
advanced character of the liberal theory of that time. The last- 
mentioned field has generally been neglected, but in this work the 
advanced stage of development in democratic thought, especially at the 
time of the great conciliar controversy, is brought out into the clearest 
light, and its significance made plain. Of special value, also, is the 
analysis of the ideas of Machiavelli. The widely prevalent idea that 
this famous character was a moral monster, unfortunately endowed 
with literary ability, is corrected by a dispassionate examination of his 
doctrine and a judicious estimate of his proper place in political 
theory. The service rendered by Machiavelli consisted chiefly, 
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according to Professor Dunning, in the impulse given toward the 
establishment of politics as a distinct science. 

The style in which this work is written is of the highest order. 
The exposition is lucid throughout, the manner of presentation 
attractive, and the author on all occasions preserves an attitude of 
judicial impartiality, evidently preferring “to be accurate rather than 
emotional.” On the whole, this volume is entitled to rank as one of 
the most important contributions that have been made to the history 
of political theory. When the succeeding volume or volumes have 
appeared, the history of political theory will for the first time have 
been covered in scientific form. The publication of such a work will 
doubtless do much to stimulate interest in this field, especially in 
America and among English-speaking peoples generally, since up to 
this time there has been no history of political science in our language. 
In the scientific world it will be welcomed, however, not because it is 


English, but because it is scientific. 
C. E. MERRIAM. 


Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie und Soctologie. 
Gegriindet von Richard Avenarius, in Verbindung mit Ernst 
Mach und Alois Riehl. Herausgegeben von Paul Barth. 
XXVI. Jahrgang. (Neue Folge, I.) Leipzig: QO. R. 
Reisland. February, 1902. 

THE appearance of the word “sociology” upon the title-page of 
this well-known journal marks an era in German thought. Slowly 
and grudgingly the universities are surrendering to the sociological 
conception. When German scholars decide to train their scrutiny 
upon real life from the sociological point of view, the revolution in 
theories of society which the few sociologists have foretold will be 
near at hand. We welcome this new ally. A. W. S. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Evolutionary Method as Applied to Morality.—The essence of the 
experimental method is to bring to view “the exact conditions and the only condi- 
tions" of a phenomenon. The question of the laboratory is: “What facts must be 
present in order that another fact may show itself ?” 

The value of the conception of causation is historical. There is a difference 
between results of experiment and facts of history, but it is a difference of interest, 
not of existence. Julius Caesar has a unique interest not appertaining to the ounce of 
water in the test-tube after an experiment that explains the origin of water by forming 
some. In existence that water is as unique a fact as Cesar, but other water might be 
substituted for it without loss. Hence scientific treatment assumes a generalized 
form, and historic an individualized. Yet every scientific statement is enunciated of 
an individual, and is hypothetically generalized to apply to the class. 

There is exact identity between what the experimental method does for our 
physical knowledge and what the historical method in a narrower sense may do in 
the spiritual region. We cannot apply artificial isolation and recombination to the 
facts of ethical science. Such facts can be unraveled only through history, through a 
consideration of how they came to be what they are. Primitive periods, in their 
relative simplicity, supply a substitute for artificial isolation. Following the phe- 
nomenon into the more complicated and refined form which it assumes later is a sub- 
stitute for experimental synthesis. 

It is absurd to feel that the earliest stages fix the value of the entire series, and 
on that ground to object to genetic study of ethics. This fallacy is deeply intrenched. 
It is due to an old, erroneous, metaphysical conception of causation, as if the cause 
somehow contained the effect. That which has always and everywhere been required 
is far from being a law for the present. 

Historical study of ethics does not aim at discovery of mere points of agreement 
between ethical codes. The idea of comparative science seeking for similarities of 
structure has been left far behind in all departments but that of consciousness, which 
deals with myths, rites, institutions, and moral practices. Knowledge of differences 
is as important as knowledge of resemblances. What we want to know is the process 
which at different phases includes all the resemblances, all the differences, all the 
simplicity, all the complexity. Such knowledge would not be bare and useless facts, 
but the means of understanding and determining future experiences.—PROFESSOR 
Joun Dewey, Phtlesophical Review, March, 1902. E. C. H. 


Methods Applicable to the Study of Social Facts.— In discussing the possibil- 
ity of using certain methods in study of social facts there may be implied an important 
doctrine of Stuart Mill, which he himself did not consistently bear in mind. He 
says: “I can but wonder at the importance that is attached to the character of incon- 
ceivability when we know by so many examples that our capacity or incapacity to 
conceive a thing has so little to do with the possibility of the knowledge itself, and is 
a purely accidental circumstance dependent on our habit of mind. The progress of 
science consists precisely in eliminating these sham impossibilities. All negative 
arguments are liable to reversal by subsequent discovery.” 

Scientific method consists in discovering how most readily to arrive at general 
notions and at laws of the sequence of phenomena. The former must precede. Con- 
fused definitions must be escaped. Any common quality may be the basis of a classiti- 
cation, but science must found her definitions on the qualities that connote the essential 
nature. Superficial apperances and current prejudices suggest less fundamental bases 
for classification and definition. Loose definition is accompanied by nomenclature 
inadequate to scientific uses. 
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Greater difficulties are encountered in the search for social laws. It has been said 
by Mill that the method of difference is inapplicable because two nations (societies) 
identical save in the one particular to be investigated can never be found. But it is 
possible to compare the same nation with itself before and after the arrival of an ele- 
ment of change, ¢. g., a new commercial treaty. The difficulty is not in finding com- 
parable cases, but in discovering laws applicable to other facts than those by which the 
laws have been established. 

The prime need is to push social analysis as far as possible, e. g., not to try to 
account for “ prosperity” in the lump. This rule is the answer to the other difficulties 
raised by Stuart Mill, all of which are summed up in the impossibility of ascending 
from effects to causes by induction, unaided by deduction, when the effects are due to 
a complex of numerous heterogeneous elements. The difficulties arise from the sub- 
stitution of alternative causes, union of auxiliary causes, or conflict of opposing causes, 
to which may be added the distance in space and time between causes and effects. 

Induction is not useless whenever it requires the support of deduction. On the 
contrary, even in physics and chemistry the triumphs of induction are won by the aid 
of deduction. 

Analysis, pushed to the very elements of society, is the essential preparation for 
discovery of social laws. And the fundamental principles of analysis are these : 
(1) Society must be divided into its different classes. (2) The characteristic tendencies 
of each class, its habits and its traditions, must be recognized. (3) The different influ- 
ences capable of modifying these tendencies, influences that arise from the actions of 
other classes -- as government, religious powers, rival classes, the hostile, superior or 
subordinate; those that arise from things — natural environments, and the accumula- 
tions due to human technique and labor. (4) To these must be added the influences 
that arise from other peoples. 

It is reasonable to expect deductions in the social sciences like those possible in 
the physical sciences. As from known laws we can explain the elevation of the 
temperature of the body above that of the surrounding atmosphere or the reflections 
from spherical mirrors, so also may we expect to explain such phenomena as the strikes 
of laborers. 

Social classes are the proper matter for soci: science.— ARTHUR BAUER, Revue 
philosophiqgue, March, 1902. E. C. H. 


The Organization of Small Industries under Modern Conditions.— The 
kind of organization here referred to was discussed at the international congresses 
“de la petite bourgeoisie,” held in Belgium in 1899 and 1901. Its successes have 
been achieved mostly in the Germanic countries. 

The competition of small with capitalistic industries is an affair of technique 
and commercial organization as well as of capital. There are some of the advan- 
tages of doing things on a big scale of which small industries may possess themselves. 
The German successes referred to have been won by corporations of co-operating 
tradesmen, in “credit societies” to procure capital, societies for purchase of raw 
materials, selling societies, and societies for purchase of improved tools and machines. 
These are distinct from ordinary “ co-operative ” societies, since the members carry on 
their separate shops. 

The advantages of buying and selling wholesale, and not in driblets through 
costly middle-men, are plain. The credit societies are the heart of the whole system 
and are the most numerous of all; indeed, they alone can be spoken of as numerous; 
but societies of the other kimds are slowly increasing in number. In 1808 there were 
seventy raw-material societies and sixty selling unions; in 1900, eighty-two of the 
former and sixty-seven of the latter. 

Owing to the experimental stage of such undertakings, and to different condi- 
tions in different trades and different localities, they-vary widely in aims and methods. 
Those which have achieved notable success have all been in centers of considerable 
population. Slight subsidies to aid in the first founding of such organizations, and 
appointment of instructors in business methods suitable to various trades, and an 
active propaganda, are suggested as means of promoting the movement. Govern- 
ment bureaus have a part to play here. 
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Among the tradesmen who have been benefited by the plan are carpenters, cabi- 
net-makers, tailors— who compete with the great “ready-made "’ ‘establishments — 
bakers, and butchers —who sell their subsidiary products, as hides and tallow, at a 
great advantage. An obstacle is the intense spirit of competition among tradesmen, 
who should find an example in the brilliant successes of co-operation among farmers. 
That which bas been accomplished is only an interesting beginning of what is pos- 
sible. However, extravagant expectations are to be deprecated. In many depart- 
ments the small shop need not disappear before the giant factory.—ViIcToR BRANTSs, 
La réforme sociale, March, 1902. C. 


The International Forces of Socialism.— Za revue socialiste for February, 
quoting with comments an article published in Canada, gives the following statement 
of votes cast by Socialists in successive elections in various countries : 

In Austria, in 1895, 90,000 votes ; 1897, 750,000; 1900, 1,000,000. 

France, 1885, 30,000; 1888, 91,000; 1893, 590,000; 1898, 1,000,000. 

Denmark, 1872, 315; 1884, 6,805; 1887, 8,408; 1890, 17,232; 1892, 20,098; 
1895, 25,019; 1898, 32,000. 

Great Britain, 1895, 55,000; 1900, 100,000. 

Italy, 1893, 20,000; 1895, 76,400; 1897, 134,946. 

United States, 1890, 13,704; 1892, 21,562; 1896, 36,275; 1900, 140,000. 

Servia, 1895, 50,000. 

Spain, 1893, 7,000; 1895, 14,800; 1897, 28,000. 

Switzerland, 1890, 13,500; 1898, 29,822; 1896, 36,468. 

Belgium, 1894, 334,500; 1898, 534,324. 

Germany, 1867, 30,000; 1871, 101,927; 1874, 351,670; 1877, 486,843; 1878, 
437,158; 1881, 311,961; 1884, 599,990; 1887, 763,128; 1890, 1,427,298; 1893, 1,786,- 
738; 1898, 2,125,000. 

The editor believes that the number of Socialist men who live in other countries 
or are prevented by political conditions or economic pressure from voting with the 
party would swell the grand total to 8,000,000. z. C. &. 
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MONTHLY, ONE BI-MONTHLY, THREE 
AND ONE SEMI-QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

Edited by President W. R. Harpgr. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine. Subscription price, in the United States, 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents. 

The Biblical World is devoted exclusively to bibli- 
cal study, and so edited and illustrated as to afford 
the greatest aid to the busy clergyman, the pro- 
gressive Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking 
layman. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Published monthly, except in July and August. Subscription 
price, in the United States, $1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; 
single copies, 20 cents, 

So adequately has the School Review served the 
interests of high-school and academy work that it 
has come to be recognized as the official organ of 
secondary education in the United States. It is 
devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, 
practical, and helpful, and is indispensable to every 
teacher. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Edited by Joun M. Courter. Published with illus- 
trations. Subscription price, in the United States, $4.00 
ayear; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 40 cents. 

. The Botanical Gazette is an illustrated monthly 

journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 

more than twenty years it has been the representa- 

tive American journal of botany, containing contri- 

butions from the leading botanists of America and 


Europe. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Atsion W. Smatt. Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, in the United States, $2.00 
ayear; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 cents. 

The special aim of the American Journal of Soct- 
ology is to show that the “social problem” is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are 
trying to keep informed about the general tenden- 
cies in the rapidly changing field of sociology. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by President Wittiam R. Harper. Published quarterly 
Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 a year; for- 
eign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the 
study of the Semitic languages and literatures, to 
furnish information concerning the work of Semitic 
students at home and abroad, and to act as a medium 
for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. Articles are published in German, 
French, and Latin, as well as in English. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


Edited by T. C. CHamperumn. Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 


a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advanced 
students, and teachers. 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 
Edited by Georce E. Hare. Published monthly, except in 
February and August, with illustrations, Subscription 
price, in the United States, $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; 
single copies, 50 cents. 
An international review of spectroscopy and as- 
tronomical physics. Invaluable to all who are in- 
terested in astronomy and astrophysics. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Edited by J. Laurance LauGuun. Published quarterly 
Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 a year; for- 
eign, $3.40; single copies, 75 cents, 
This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also con- 
tains contributions on topics of theoretical and 


speculative interest. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Published quarterly. Subscription price, in the United States, 
$3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 75 cents, 
The only journal in the world so catholic in its 
scope as to cover the entire field of modern investi- 
gation and research in all the different lines of 
theological thought represented by special fields and 
particular schools. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER AND 


COURSE OF STUDY 
Edited by Francis W. Parker. Published monthly, except in 
August and September. Subscription price, in the United 
States, $1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. 
A monthly periodical for teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. Each number contains prac- 
tical plans for teaching in every grade from the 
kindergarten through the eight grades and the 
pedagogic schools. 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 
Edited by the Recorder of the University, Published monthly 
Yearly subscription, $1.00; single copies, 10 cents, 

The University Record is the official monthly pub- 
lication of the University of Chicago. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS 4% CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Burlington 
Route 


Dining Cars 
Service a la Carte 


UR 8,000 miles of rail- 
O road reach out from 
Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis to all the important 
cities in the west and north- 
west such as 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 
If you are going to any of 
these places or to the Pacific 
coast, kindly let me send you 
time tables and other informa- 
tion about our train service. 


OSES are always on the tables, 
and delicate china, glass and 


silver add to the pleasure of a dinner 
well cooked and daintily served 


All the Season’s Delicacies 
at Very Moderate Prices 


P. S. Eustis, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32- 
page weeKly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues 
a grand total of over 1700 pages of reading mat- 
ter, and over 1OOO illustrations, including repro- 
ductions of the cleverest current cartoons. Its 
readers, independent of other periodicals, are fully 
abreast of the times, sufficiently well posted to dis- 
cuss with intelligence all sides of every question 
of the hour, whether political, social, religious, 
educational, scientific, financial literary, or artistic. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the range 
of human interests. It is read by more represent- 
ative people than any other weeKly magazine. In 
addition to its own editors, its staff comprises the 
editors of the 3OO0 dailies, weeKlies, and month- 
lies required to produce one weekly issue of 
PUBLIC OPINION. 4 o 
ms THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, 


about 3450 pages (regular price, $1.00), for the price of one issue (ten cents)—the cost 
of postage. Send at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to 


PUBLIC OPINION, 16 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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What is Schapirograph 2 [he 


copies anything written with pen and type- 
writer. One original gives 150 copies Black 
ink in ts min.; it is the greatest help to the 
profession and is invaluable as a saver of 
writing over and over again. Avoids: stencil, 
washing, delays, and expensive supplies. 


Price, complete cap-size outfit, $8.00, lasts many years. 


Practical Trial without Deposit cheertully allowed by 


THE UNIVERSAL SCHAPIROGRAPH CO., 265 Broadway.N.Y. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Educational and Scientific works 
printed in English, German, 
French, and all other modern 
languages. stimates furnished. 


The Prospects of the , 
Small College... HARPER 


ECAST from an address delivered before 
the National Educational Association, at 
Charleston, South Carolina, July 10, 1900. ‘The 
substance of the book was also given as a 
course of lectures at the University of Chicago 


12M0, PAPER, 25C. (POSTPAID), SENT ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(A complete Catalogue of Publications sent on Request.) 


Correspondence 
Study == 


The University of Chicago 


Through the University Extension 


Offers instruction by correspondence in many Academy, 
College, Graduate, and Divinity departments, including 
instruction in 


PHILOSOPHY HISTORY 
SOCIOLOGY SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES CHURCH HISTORY 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION, ETC. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given for courses when com- 


pleted by examination at the University, and thus the time 
of residence required for a degree may be shortened. 


Work may be commenced at any time 


Special circulars will be sent on application to 


THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 


Special circulars explaining the work of the LECTURE- 
STUDY DEPARTMENT of the University Extension will 


be sent on appl.cation. 


Russian Political Institutions 


By MAXIME HOVALEVSHY 


Formerly Professor of Public Law at the University of Moscow 


A sketch of Russian Political Institutions, past and present. The author's task has been to give a 
bird's-eye view of the internal development of Russia. 


Up to the present time the standard work on Russia for English-speaking peoples 


has been Mackenzie Wallace’s volume. 


The aim of Professor Kovalevsky’s book 


differs widely. Instead of aiming “to convey a general idea of the country and 
people” (as Wallace phrases his object), it is essentially expository—the history of 
an evolution. This history has never before been written in English. In the 
main the book is one for the student and the scholar, in a much more intimate 
sense than is, for instance, Professor Bryce’s American Commonwealth. But the 
sections dealing with the emancipation of the serfs, local self-government, and, 
especially, the universities and the press, will be found to contain matter not only 
not elsewhere accessible, but of universal interest. 


3/0 pp., royal Svo, cloth 


$7.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 


For sale by bookdealers and by the publishers 


The UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO PRESS 
ILLINOTS 


— 
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| q 58th St. and Ellis Ave., CHICAGO 
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Life of Pasteur 


By R. VALLERY-RADOT 
PASTEUR’S SON-IN-LAW 


HE author has had full access to the great 

a7 scientist's private papers and has taken good 

advantage of his opportunity to write the 
authoritative biography of him. 


Two Vols., net, $7.50; prepaid, $7.76 


From the Loudon Saturday Review: “It is a great 
thing that a good life of Pasteur should be written, for 
there is no man of heart and intelligence who will not take 
fresh courage in his own work and a larger hope of his 
race from it. And M. Vallery-Radot has written a good 
life of Pasteur; good in its presentation of the man and 
his work ; good as an exciting story of adventures as sur- 
prising as those of travellers in strange unknown lands, of 
successes as stupendous as those of the conquerors of great 
nations. .... 

‘““M. Vallery-Radot has combined the strictest scien- 
tific accuracy with absolute clearness and charm. The 
reader of these pages, even if he begin with no scientific 
knowledge, will gain a clear understanding of the most 
complicated of modern scientific problems, and he will have 
the dramatic interest of learning of them in the order of 
their development.”’ 


McClure, Phillips @ Co. 


191-155 EAST TWENTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


FRAGRANT 


A perfect Dentifrice for the 


Teeth Mouth 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER «+ 
Large LIQUID and POWDER + + 75 


A dentist writes: 


“As an antiseptic and hygienic 
mouthwash, and for the care and pres- 
ervation of the teeth and gums, I cor- 
dially recommend Sozodont. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” 


SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York, 


(Sample 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark 


Mary! I want you to pour just a 
little Platt’s Chlorides in the sink every 
night to keep the waste-pipes clean and 
free from smell and germs. 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and cheap. 
Sold in quart bottles only, by druggists and high- 
class grocers. Prepared only by Henry B. 
PLATT, Platt St., New York. 
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Delightful After Bathing. A Luxury After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. = 
Apositive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN- 
BURN, and all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered EE Pee ie 
and sweaty feet it has no equal. Removes all odor of = : ey 
perspiration, Get MENNEN’S (the original), a little higher [= \ ie 
tn price, perhaps, than worthiess substitutes, but there 
is a reason for = 
= 
3 = 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 
ALWAYS EASY 


The Name ‘‘BOSTON GARTER” 


is stamped on every 
loop— 
The Aue 
| CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


~ @ Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 2c. 
> Mailed on receipt of price. 


> ceo. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE “VELVET GRiP” PATENT HAS BEEN 


SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 


Bes om are | 
Extra care exercised in blending. | 
Cocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
AXtutterations not permitted. | 
Use of most improved machinery. 

Standard of merit - our watchword. 
Ecndless watchfulness during manufacture. 


Casi no more than others. 
Once ried - always used. 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. | 


> PIVERSIBLE 99 


MANY ADVANTAG ES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth and 
exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars are 
reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. By mail, » pee. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cu Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE-COLLAR CO., Dept. 12, Boston. 


"RIDE ACOCKHORSE T0 BANBURY CROSS, 
0 SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
INGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL Ht HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES? 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 

TOHER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 

AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 

DELIGHT IN THEIR INFANTS WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 

THROUGH 

MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 


| To MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OLD) 


4 improved YOU ASK_WHY 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


Warm weather has no terror for wearers of the 


Dr. Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear 


No danger of heat prostration 
No danger of prickly heat or eczema 
No danger of anything but health and 


comfort 


The Dr. Deimel Dress Shields are the best made. Can be 


easily washed; are odorless. We guarantee every pair. 


Free Booklet and samples of 
the cloth sent by addressing 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASHINGTON, D. C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E. C., ENG. 
6th Floor, Haywards Building. 728 15th St., N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 
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ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 


AND DURABLE. 
MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 6O. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO. 2 


426 Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 


K air is ‘the life 
of our fountain 


St Khe only pur 


of ait, and, “the “of, ink 
in, and feb ws show fountain pun 
wally reais, properly. 


FOR SALE A T 


The Exclusive Pen Store 
96 State .Street (Stewart Building) 
C H I. C A O 


MABIE, TODD @® BARD 


A little disc the size of a silver dime, costing less 
than two cents, makes one ounce of Pure 
ink. Economical, Durable, Acid- 
J Proof. Will not mould or 
corrode the Pen. 
Highly recommended by school- 
teachers, banks, business 


houses, and Govern- 
ment offi- 


Sample box of 8 tablets 
and a gold-finished fountain pen 
worth $1.00, sent postpaidon = — 
receipt of soc. Single box, 8 tablets, GEA 
toc. On sale at all leading druggists and sta- f 
tioners. Agents wanted. Write forsample. Address © 


The Thomas A. Edison Jr. Chemical Co. 


34-33-35 Stone Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. "aoe 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


Select a pen for Your WRITING from 


a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
respondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CARTERS 


An Old Bookkeeper is Discriminating 
for booklet ‘‘Inklings” 


THE CARTER’ s INK CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 


ERBE MFG CO 
COPER mas ano | must sar 


Never have to remove a paper to examine 
it when you file by the “SHANNON” (gene 
uine) Arch System—just push the papers on 
top of the one you want over back on the 
arches. No lost or misplaced letters. Every 
paper, no matter how small, has its place on 
the arches, and cannot get lost between other 
papers. If you want to take a paper out, 
you never disturb any others. It’s the safest 
method there is. Send for Cat. 3003 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


N. Y., Chi., San F., Boston, Phila. and seven other cities. 


Busy Man’s Book 


A book full of peckets into which you can 
slip clippings, letters, unpaid bills, or any- 
thing that needs future attention, and be 

sure to find it when wanted. 
NO PASTE NO MUSS’ SELF INDEXING 
INDISPENSABLE TO ALL BUSY PEOPLE 
For One Dollar we will send you a 24 page 
(72 pockets) Perfect Scrap Book in substantial 
half-linen binding. Library edition, 204 pock- 
ets, half-morocco, $3.00; college edition, half- 
morocco (or in colors of Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Cornell), 120 pockets, $2.00. A trial 
size portfolio, 18 pockets, for 20 cents. All 
carriage prepaid. Circular free on request 


Leading stationers. 
e’ve a wallet size, handy for the pocket, 
sent pestpatd for 25 cents 


The Perfect Scrap-Book 


erlect Scrap Boor 


95 Broadway. New 
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TRADE MARK 
» REGISTERED 


Use SMITH PREM 
TYPEWRITERS 


Because they possess those Sterling features 
that make them the most economical to 


Ww not use a clean Fountain 
Pen, one that will write and 
own. Good work all the time. write always, without skipping, 
The Smith Premier & 
5 Typewriter Co., blotting, or scratching? 
Syracuse, N. Y., 

U.S.A. 


The above Fountain Pen is and 
1 
Paris 1900... its merits al 
Highest Award e world for sixteen years, 8 
Possible unconditionally guaranteed. 


"| Grand Prize, 


THE 
Leading Typewriter 
OF THE WORLD 


@ The Only POLYGLOT—Using a HUNDRED Type Shuttles in TWENTY-SIX 
e Languages. All immediately interchangeable. Now adds to its Conceded Perfec- 
tions (Perfect Alignment, Impression, etc.). 


Each day has its cares Each day has its cares 

Ziphe b opacwt bp Oo ympo newemcar 6acre 

Each day has its cares Basta of dia ou 

ApxeTov TH H xane FACH DAY HAS ITS CARES 

Bach day Gin jeber Bag bat 
A CROWNING GLORY 


The Best MANIFOLDER, where QUALITY and QUANTITY are desired 


THE 
HAMMOND 
TYPE- 
WRITER 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ise 69th to 7oth Street, East River 


Corporatio as, 

| PAULE-WinT™ | |; 

| 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is an absolute 
guarantee of its excellence 


Inflexiblef 322. An 
Pen. Fine 
and Firmp,|P oin 
Over 150 \\ varieties of 
other styles@@Ato suit 
every pu Bpose. All 
stationers¥ 


Accept no 


substitute. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
| 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


Wearing Points 


are the best 


On its 
wearing 
points 
ALONE 
the 


outsells every other 
writing machine 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


“SELLING POINTS” 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


WycKoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 BROADWAY #4 #4 NEW YORK 


The Mark of 
a Good Pencil 


The pencil that bears the Dixon mark 
needs no further guarantee of its quality. 
Among the many styles and 
shapes of D/XON'S American Graph- 
ite PENCILS you'll find the pencil 
that just suits your requirements, 
For 16 cents we will mal! you samples worth 


double that amount, if your dealer doesn’t 
keep them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 


The New Model 


DENSMORES 


Densmore Cypewriter Zo., 
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GOERZ LENS 


Snappa Magazine Camera 
makes an ideal outfit and solves the problem 

of taking pictures under all conditions. 

All Successful Newspaper Men 
use GOERZ LENSES 


They can be fitted to all makes of Cameras and 
Kodaks and are the highest type of lens manu- 
factured. Catalogue free from your dealer or— 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


Room G, 52 East Union Square, NEW YORK 


Our Engraving |||; sy mam. 


Of Wedding Stationery has 
something to commend itself 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment over the common, ordi- 
nary kind. 


Our Prices 


Are as low as work of our 
standard can be named. 


Wesend you finely engraved 
plate and roo of latest style 
visiting cards for $1.50. 
Monogram and initial work 
a specialty. 

High class correspondence 
papers. 


$. D. Childs § Co. 


140-142 Monroe St. 
Established 1837 CHICAGO. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
We We WE WE DS Retail Department CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The University of Chicago Press 


has exceptional facilities for filling mail orders 
for the latest styles of stationery and other 


An Excellent Line of Whiting’s Standard 
Fine Writing Papers on 
in all the latest styles, kept regularly in stock, both in i 
boxes and by the quire 


Whiting’s Number One Quality and 
Standard Linen 
are especially recommended 


Monogram Embossed Paper and Pads of 
all Sizes 


Orders taken for Fine Engraved 
Calling Cards at Reasonable Prices 


DR DR Ds Ds DH 


DR 


WS WS WE WS WS WES WE 


R. KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES, AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY «sUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 
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A Wonderful Material! 


PANTASOTE 


Waterproof—Greaseproof—Stainproof 


Also Germproof and FIREPROOF! Unlike other leather 
substitutes, it contains no cellulose, rubber or other danger- 
ous and objectionable sub- 
stances, and is also en- 
tirely odorless. 
Pantasote does not peel 
or crack, is not affected by 
heat, cold or climate. 
Looks like Morocco leath- 
er, wears better and costs 
half. Tested nine years 
with un- 
qualified 
success, 
Madein 
plain leath- 
rains or 
richly, 


Awarded GOLD at Buffalo. 


are d ; genu- 
ne has Pantasote on 


PANTASOTE CO. Dept. Z, 29 Broadway, New York. 


24 Years 


NEW YORK: 
PHILADELPHIA: 
CHICAGO 


Spring & Summer 


Standard of Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Agents in al! Principal Cities. 


the 


2 FREE 


West 23d Street 

Broadway 

504 Fulton Street 
230-232 Boylston Street 
9.4 Chestnut Street 

t2state Street 


RAINS 
Lafayette 


W.BadenSpel } 
Fr.Lick Spr. Uff \ 
Louisville Va \ 


Mammoth Gve} 
Chattanooga 
New Orleans 
All Southern) 
Cities . 


L¢ 


IN} 
Cc 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
CARS BY DAY. 

PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART 
MENT CARS BY NIGHT, 

6 TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND ‘THE OHIO RIVER 
WHM°DOEL FRANK. REEDoon ROCKWELL 
CHICAGO. 


Big Four Route 


FROM 
CHICAGO 


TO 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, 


the 


South and Southeast. 


DIRECT LINE TO 
Asheville, N. C., and Florida. 


THE SCENIC LINE TO 


Virginia Hot Springs and Washington, D.C., 
via the Picturesque 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y. 


W. J. LYNCH, G.P. & T.A. 


W. P. DEPPE, Ass’t G.P. &T.A 


CINCINNATI, O. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N.A. 


234 Clark St., CHICAGO 
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An opportuni! 
to get a fine “4 


tore 
150; Grancino, 
da, $3 200; Gabrielli, 6200; Kloz 

$723} Jin copy, #100, and many others. Four 
magnificent Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Amati very 
Send for our beautiful catalog of old violins 
(Free). Contains historical sketches of the old masters 
Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illustrated; with 
faceimile labels, also a descriptive list of old violins 
saeali the pure mellow tone, and_ costing from 

000 A formal Certificate of Genuineness 


A SPECIAL OFFER, servers 


allow ten days examination, 


Lyon & HEALY, 31 Adame &t., Chicago. 


“Whee hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting 
by persons moving which must be disposed of at once as we 
canp “t make room for them in our salesrooms. These pianos 
include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well 
known wakes. Many of them cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered ats great discount from prices when 
Farand away theBest Developing Paper made reliable persons. Freight would cost you about ew large 
Ifyour cannot ~ 20c. for one de size with Developer. size mahogany pianos, with mandolin attachment, $175, sent 
anywhere on easy payments Write st once for complete list 


E ANTHONY & SCOVILL co. end full particulars. saving by securing 
exactly as repre- 


122-124 TRE Ave., 17th and 18th Streets - w York your piano us. 
Atlas Block; Randolph Street and Wabash Ave. - "Gas gented. LYO St, "Chicage. 
The Largest Musto House. 


THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 

IF YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 


Vacation Crips 


Do you expect to treat yourself to a 
vacation trip this summer? If so, 
write for a copy of-the 


(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINED IN Wabash Summer Tour Book 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44% X3 INCHES, OF THE giving a great ey of attractive 


ALTON'S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- tours with cost of tickets and other 
valuable information. Write us 


TION, YOU WILL TELL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- about a trip you may have in 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO mind, It's our business to Ae} 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- those who travel. : 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 

Gro. J. CHARLTON, Crane,G. P, PAT. A, A. Pans, A. 

au Pa Cu1caco & 

Awron Raitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A Field Glass 
Tourist 


Is an experienced tourist, one who has 
learned that a good Field Glass is the extra 
sense that brings the out-of-reach into easy 
view. It is the same with the Sportsman, 
Yachtsman, Ranchman, Residents at seaside 
or mountain. 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
STEREO 
Glasses 
Are the Best in the World, used by the 
armies and navies of the great nations. Small, 
Light, Enormous Field and Power. Bausch 
and Lomb Binoculars stand next. Cost less. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
BOOKLET UP, TELLS WHY 


Bausch & Lomb OpticaiCo. 


New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


THE PERFECT PHOTO 


SHUTTER 


Fits Any Lens _— Precise as a Watch 


This new shutter does anything the photographer can ask of it 
automatically; any desired expusure from Express Trains, 
Athletes, and Race Horses to Time Exposures. The Smallest, 
Best Made, Most Scientific All working parts enclosed 


Volute Shutter and Bausch & Lomb-Zciss Anastigmat or 


Plastigmat Lens is an ideal combination for your camera 


Send for descriptive Booklet W. P 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


CROWN 
PIANOS 


Noble tn Tone 
Chaste in Appearance 
Durability Unquestioned 


GEO. P. BENT 


Manufacturer Chicago 


Mouse Proof 


All our organs have this important 
feature. They are all 


Mouse Proof 


STYLE 4405. 


We not only make the best possible 
instrument, but we construct it so that 
it shall give the best service for the 
longest time. Style 4405, one of our 
latest models, is especially desirable for 

use. 


Mason’. Bolin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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COPYRIGHT 1900 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI! 


THE EXPERT CLEANER. 
FEPSSHIERE are a score of things about the house that 


fe nN you will not undertake to clean. You fear that 
Sais, they would be ruined by soap and you intend to 
(Se H) send them to an expert cleaner, an idea that comes 
down from a time before pure soap was made. The manu- 
facturers of Ivory Soap are constantly asked if they know how 
beautifully this or that material can be cleaned with Ivory 
Soap. The uses of Ivory Soap are too numerous to be 
told; with it anything may be cleaned that will stand the 


application of water. You can be your own expert cleaner. 
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Urethral discharge."” 


- BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS - 


Disease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Uric Acid 
‘Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithzemia, Renal 
Calcull, and Stone of the Bladder, Etc., Etc. 


Dr. George Ben Johnston, Richmond, Va., ew-President Medical Society of Vir 
and Professor of Gynecologg and Abdominal Surgery, Mediéal College of Virginia: 


“IF | WERE ASKED WHAT MINERAL: WATER HAS THE WIDEST RANGE OF 


USEFULNESS, | WOULD UNHESITATINGLY ANSWER BUFFALO LITHIA. It jis a most 


valuable remedy in many obscure and stubborn conditions which, at best, yield siowly, if at.all, to’ e 
drugs. in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITHAEMIA, and the like, its 
beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 


“Almost any case of Pyelltis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it and many eured. 


fave had evidence of the undoubted DISINTEGRATING, SOLVENT; and ELIMINATING 
POWERS of this water IN RENAL CALCULUS, and have known its long continued use to per- 


manently break up the gravel-forming habit. 

“ itis an’ agent of great value in the treatmient of the Albuminuria of Pregnancy, and is an 
excellent diuretic in Scariatina and Typhoid Fever. In all forms of BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
except those hopelessly advanced, its good effects are pronounced. I believe it has been 
the means of prolonging many lives in this trouble.”” 


John V. Shoemaker; M.D., LL. D., Professor-of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 


tice in the. Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia; etc., in the New York Medical Journal, 


June 22, 1999: “The BOFRFALO is DOUBLY EPFICIENT jin Rheu- 
matism and Gout, It dissolves Uric Acid and Phosphatic sediments, as well as other products 


difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimplant effect upon the renal — 


cells, and thereby facilitates the Swift removal of insoluble materials from the body. Without such 
action insdluble substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder.. The intense suffering pro- 
duced by’Stene, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are avoided by prompt elimination. 
Unquestionably, although the ‘speedy removal of Uric Acid and other products of faulty tissue 
change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to PREVENT their formation is a service still more important. 


‘This gervice is performed by ALO LITHIA ) LITHIA WATER when tt corrects 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A. M., LL.D., Formerly Professor of Physiology and 
Surgery tn the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and President of the Nation- 
al Board of Health, says: ** LITHIA WATER 1 Uric Acid Disthesis is « 


well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an 


article of Materia Medica.” 
Dr. J. W. Malle Prfeanor of Chenidstty, University of Virginia. (Extract from report 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2): 


**it seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 


upon’ URIC ACID and the URATES, but when these constituents occur along with and as. 


cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxslic Calculus materials, the latter may be so detached and 


No. fs NERVE and BLOOD TONIC, and.in PALE, PEEBLE, and_ 
IC SUBJECTS Is to be preferred. In the absence of thess symptons No. 2 is to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tor by Grocers and Druczists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation of questions sent to any address. 
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PIANOS 


< ‘That which gives the Weber Piano 
its chatm, its real worth, apart from. 
_the quality of the materials which 
enter into its construction and the 
artistic-beauty of its exterior, is that 


in the possession of which it stands 


the targest sale in the United 

WALTER BAKER  €022} 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ESTABUSHED 1780 we 


ATHLETES: 
IN: GOOD TRIM 
MUST: LOOK WEEE: 
TO THES CONDITION 
OF THE, SKIN: 
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